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Spirit of Washington: 





**There’s One modern habit 
‘that’s beneficial. ‘I hear 
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is fine for teeth, breath, appetite or digestion!” 
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Only a few things we enjoy are good for us. This mint leaf 
flavored dainty is continuously beneficial. One stick costs a cent— 
gives a whole day’s enjoyment, besides improving teeth, appetite and digestion. 





And millions of men are purifying their breath of tobacco and other odors before 
talking business to others—before kissing their little ones at night. 


\) 


This modern habit is a habit because it’s an enjoyable benefit. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 
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EOOK It costs less—Of any dealer ; FOR 
THE SPEAR iii , _ THE SPEAR 
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For ten years we have been making and selling this remarkable tire in practically the 
same form it now appears. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has never been advertised, our Dunlop sales during 
this time have shown a constant growth. Last year alone, this increase amounted to 
over 600%—an increase, mark you, that has never been forced, but has been due solely 
to the merits of the tire. 

Tire experts have long foreseen that the day would come when the Genuine Dunlop 
would be universally recognized as the ideal type of motor car tire. Present sales indicate 
that this time has arrived. 

The Dunlop Tire possesses every point of advantage to be found in any other tire 
ever used and in addition has exclusive advantages to be found in no other tire. 

In ease of application, in protection against rim cutting, in strength and durability— 
the Dunlop is in a class by itself among tires. 

As one prominent manufacturer put it, “The more you familiarize yourself with 
other tires, the more you will appreciate the Dunlop.” 

But remember, the Genuine Dunlop straight side Tire is made only by the 
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Copyright, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


New styles for Spring, 19133 
for men and young men 


OU’LL see illustrated in The Style Book the latest 


fashions for men; things business men want to know; new 


a The Style Book sets forth the merits of ready-made clothes as we make them. 
° If you wear clothes made to measure, this book will point the way to a big money- 
if saving. At any price under $60, better buy ready-made; you'll get more value for 


and get better style and fit. 
If you already wear ready-made clothes, the same argument applies. 


Young women who can wear the overcoats and Norfolks 
made for young men, will find some interesting pages in 


the book. Send six cents for a copy; ready March tst. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
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m= We have a special ‘“‘tyoung men’s clothes’’ department. 
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ideas for the young fellows who must have the smartest style. 


your money. As for the ordinary $20, $25, $30 made-to-measure clothes, they’re 


not to be compared with ours, on any ground. You'll save time, as well as money, 
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THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 

APER BY PAPER, city by city, State by State, the country is 

rising in its democratic wrath and attacking the strongholds of 

special privilege. They have long used for private aggrandize- 
ment and wealth not only the necessities of the people but their weak- 
nesses as well. With the unfortunate distribution of emphasis charac- 
teristic of much of our national thought, the thefts of property have 
been traced to their source, the man at the top, while the thefts of Auman 
happiness have been blamed on the hapless victim. But the independent 
press, backed up by an aroused public opinion, is at last making an attempt 
to put the blame where it belongs. 
of doughty attacks on the brewer and the whisky maker and their owner- 
ship of vice, and the vicious inter-relation of their interests with munici- 
pal politics. Take this in the Detroit “Saturday Night”: 


From many points echoes reach us 


The saloon . . . is the strongest political power in Detroit to-day. No other man, 
institution, or organization wields such influence with the common council. 

The sodden weight of booze falls heavily on the whole spirit of municipal gov 
ernment. Ignorance and even illiteracy takes its place at the council table. Alder- 
manic action sells betimes at Friday bargain prices. 
social progress wait upon blurred vision. 

It is the saloon that is branded as the most conspicuous source of graft in the 
report of the Grand Jury which has just completed a searching inquiry into the 
affairs of Wayne County 


Public improvements and 


Our Detroit contemporary sees not only the main fact but the corollary 
in that formula, the understanding of which is the first step in the solu- 
tion of commercialized vice: 


No matter what phase of the social evil we confront in Detroit, we find the saloon 
in the background. 


From the St. Louis “Mirror” comes the following, showing with the clear- 
ness of casual reference the familiarity of politics with booze: 
Mr. FRANCIs is now denouncing the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association for 


its supposed backing of Mr. Norvett. He had no words of denunciation for that 
great institution when its officers and employees supported him for Mayo 


Finally, from a third city: The Nashville (Tenn.) “Banner” says: 


What the “Saturday Night” says of Detroit is emphasized in Nashville and 
other Tennessee cities because the saloon in this State is an outlaw and its influ 
ence in public affairs is, for that reason, all the more reprehensible. 

We don’t mean to say that Nashville is worse than Detroit in especial respect 
to the Council, but in the general influence cxercised over municipal politics and 
the city government by the liquor interest,and its defiance of State authority. 

The Democratic party in Tennessee must dissolve all alliance with the lawless 
liquor interest if it hopes to regain the confidence of the people. 


Here in three cities, far removed from each other, is the same situa- 
tion: the entire machinery of the city government bent to what is, of 
course, the primary purpose of those who control it, the stimulation of 
the use of the two commodities which they sell, liquor and vice. The 
“sinner” is enticed by the prostitute. 
the saloon. 
of the saloon keeper the trail goes higher. These figures are taken from 
the vear book of one of the temperance organizations : 


The prostitute is an adjunct of 
The saloon is run by the saloon keeper. But from the door 


Sixty-five per cent of St. Louis saloons are owned by the brewers—although 
the statutes of Missouri make such ownership illegal. 

In Toledo, Ohio, of the 669 saloons, taxes on 555 were paid on the last day 
allowed by law. The Brewery Merger paid taxes on 256 saloons, the Buckeye 
Brewing Company on 114, the Brand Brewing Company on 57, the Home Brew- 
ing Company on 31, and the Schlitz Brewing Company on 21. 

The italics are ours. It is not drunkenness that is unforgivable, but the 
encouragement of drunkenness; not vice that is intolerable. but the 
artificial stimulation of vice for profit. 
tion of sin is to get after the man who makes 


The first step toward the elimina 


money out of it. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


F* IM MISS JANE ADDAMS'S book, “A New Conscience and an 


Ancient Evil’: 


A careful scientist has called alcohol the indispensable vehicle of the 
business transacted by the white-slave traders, and has asserted that with 
out its use this trade could not long continue. ; lt is estimated that 
the liquor sold by such girls nets a profit to the trade of two hundred 
and fifty per cent over and above tl irl’s own commission. Chicago 
made at least one honest ctrort to d rce tl le of liquor from prost 
tution when the Superintendent of Police last year ruled that no liqu 
should be sold in any disreputable house. The difficulty of enforcing sui 
an order is greatly increased becaus: ch hous ell as the questioi 
able dance halls, commonly obtain a sp al permit t cll liquor unde) 
a Federal CNS Inother humanitarian mozveme from which 
assistance will doubtless come to th crusade against the cral evu 
gece . : EE 
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the great movement against alcoholism with its recent revival in ere 
civilized country of the world. 


STATE RIGHTS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

HI WISH of the President-elect to confer with the social-welfare 

workers who have been identified with the Progressive party js 
encouraging. It is an earnest that he will take an active interest jn 
those beneficent changes in political manners and aims which these people 
are giving their energies to further. But this cheer is counterbalanced 
when he makes the conference an occasion for emphasizing his allegiance 
to “the Democratic party’s doctrine of State rights.” A discussion of 
child labor was the occasion for this pronouncement. Home rule is un- 
questionably a valuable means to many good ends; it might be that meas- 
ures against child labor would thereby be best furthered; and even so it 
would be unfortunate that he should take this occasion for discussing such 
a doctrine, cut and dried as it has been by dead generations. This coun- 
try fought a four years’ civil war to settle whether the Constitution 
should or should not be so strictly interpreted as to thwart the will of 
the nation. It is hardly necessary at this date to deny that the South 
had a strong constitutional case; the decision was against her. The exact 
meaning of this decision was and has continued to be partly obscured 
by smaller issues and policies ; but its significance remains. JouN Mortey 
says of Joun Stuart MILL: 

He was alive to the constant tendency of society ... to relapse at some point 
from the standard of truth and right which had been reached by long previous effort, 
This particular standard of right was reached by a long and bloody civil 
war, and the lapse from it is proportionately lamentable. Unjust privi- 
lege is concentrating its fight more and more on rehabilitating the doc- 
trine of State rights, by means of which it counts on hamstringing three- 
fourths of its most dangerous foes. If vital ideas, not dead ones, are 
to govern the policies of men, it will be necessary for all friends of free- 
dom to unite to eliminate State rights from practical politics. Let local 
self-government and home rule be limited to those measures alone which 
require greater elasticity in adapting means to ends than the large unit 
of Federal Government can furnish. It is thus that we can best use that 
ingenuity in government which Marrukw ARNoLD calls our best polit- 
ical talent. But in matters of nation-wide concern, let the whole nation 
decide, untrammeled by outworn tradition. 


THE DEATH OF SCOTT 

AR HAS HAD ITS HEROES and its victories. Slowly but very 

surely they are fading into the region of legend and of history. 
But the courage and strength, the nobility and gallantry that the race 
has evolved through centuries of struggle have been turned toward 
another goal more useful to mankind and no less soul inspiring. Those of 
the army of the thinkers and the inventors, the explorers and the scien- 
tists, are as truly the soldiers of their country, the heroes of humanity 
Whether the) 
carry the wires of civilization into the forests of the North or, bending 
over desks in city offices, transmute statistics and documents into new 
codes of life; whether they stand hour after hour over their test tubes 


as ever marched on Lucknow or guarded Thermopyle. 


in polished laboratories or face slow starvation in the bleak, blue up- 
lands of the frozen South, they are the modern heroes, the leaders, and 
the warriors of to-day. They follow one ideal, serve one country ; they 
all alike lay down their lives unquestioningly and gladly if that is the 
lot befalling them in their search for the grail of truth. Captain Roper! 
Fatcon Scorr died of cold and hunger in his expedition to the South 
Pole. Although he perished within cleven miles of his base of supplies, 
he carried with him to the last thirty-five pounds of geological spect 


inens and all his records. In his dving message to the world he said: 


We took risks. We knew we took them 


and we have no cause for complaint. 


Things have come out against us 


He has gone to join the ranks of England's honored dead “like a brave 
He died for his country and humanity, 
for he perished in the effort to plant the tattered banner of human know- 


edge one step farther across the far frontier, bevond which lie the clouds 


man and an English gentleman.” 


of mystery encircling our little corner of the universe. 


AGAINST BURNING CHILDREN ALIVE 


A BILL before the Connecticut Legislature makes effective provisions 
against fire in school buildings. If it passes and the law is enforced, 
Connecticut children will be as well safeguarded against being burned 
alive as are Ohio's, and Ohio is the one State that the Sage Survey gives 
what it calls a clear record; but Ohio bought this distinction dear; 195 


of her children perished in one fire; it took the Collingwood fire to make 
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Ohio schools meet a very moderate standard in fire prevention, and the 
Collingwood children’s martyrdom has not yet brought reform to any 
other State. Connecticut has some laws that look well till you happen 
to notice that there is nothing about fire escapes in them, and anyway 
they are purely ornamental, as the Sage Survey of Greenwich last year 
(the richest town in the United States, by the way) showed, demon- 
strated, and rubbed in; everything was ready in half a dozen places for 
a repetition of the Collingwood fre, often on an enlarged scale and a 
slighter opportunity. And there was nothing peculiar about Greenwich. 
All over the State.the applicable laws are treated as a dead letter. The 
new bill provides that its laws can be enforced by the State pelice or 
by any chief of police or marshal or fire inspector or factory inspector, 
not to mention several other people. It is women who are chiefly agi- 
tating for the bill, and if they get it they have made sure they can en- 
force its provisions. There is only one argument to be made for taking 
chances as to burning school children alive, and that is that the chances 
are cheap. Even that is not sound; diminished fire risks mean dimin- 
ished expense in the long run. For every dollar Montclair, N. J., spent 
for fire insurance on schoolhouses last year, Greenwich, Conn., spent 
twenty-two. But suppose it were cheaper to risk burning the children ; 
most taxpayers have children or grandchildren in school; once the ques- 
tion is brought home to them, it is pretty sure they don’t really want 
that kind of economy, and that legislators may safely vote for safety. 
A group of Connecticut women are making it their business to bring 
the question home, and women in other States should follow their ex- 
ample. Remember, in these United States at the present time one school- 
house burns for every day of the school year. 


SWAN SONGS 
E SEE BY THE PAPERS that this is a season of “swan 
songs.” Also, we see in some of these same papers a great deal 
of comment on “swan songs”—little of which we take the trouble to 
read. Our notion of the way to handle swan singers as a class is to pay 
no attention to them until they. show themselves fit to be runners-up in 
a contest against Senator Baitey. Greatly did we relish reading the 
genial satire of the Denver “Republican’s” poet concerning a certain 
“Swan Singer of Cactus Center”: 

The man we sent from Cactus to the halls of Washington 

Was not a statesman wizard—we never called him one; 

He wasn't much on speakin’—his talks was shy of plot 

But he sung the finest swan song of the hull dodblasted lot. 


That man that will succeed him is a statesman, you kin bet; 
He can pump a brace of six-guns till the things are overhet; 
But when it comes to quittin’ he'll have to speed, by jings, 

To beat this corkin’ swan song our prize swan singer sings! 


““THOSE WHO DO NOT" 
R. WILSON has a sense of humor, the more delightful as it is so 
gentle. At a recent conference of social workers he remarked in 
opening his speech to them: 
It is seldom a man in my position hears from so many who know what they are 
talking about. I have the opportunity every day of hearing from those who do not. 


Condolences, friend; so do we all. 


A WINTER GAME 

LAYED IN A RINK with wooden walls against which the flat rub- 

ber “puck” caroms, the players accoutered as if for running races, 
and armed with sticks the size and depth of shovels, we watch the mod- 
etn game of hockey in amazement and remember the games of our 
boyhood. At the foot of the hill stood the pond on which we played, 
an offshoot of the brook that wound through the meadows and through 
the woods. A famous pond it was, and it belonged to a thrifty lady 
who, when the ice was frozen to a proper degree of thickness, remorse- 
lessly cut it. With bleeding hearts we watched our playground sliced 
up, the pieces carted off. What games of shinny we enjoyed thereon. 
Fringing the pond was a row of willows, providing sticks for those who 
Were not fortunate enough to possess the manufactured article. No dull, 
flat, slow-moving, modern puck sufficed for us. Rather a rubber ball 
that rolled with amazing caprice through crowded groups. Our sides 
Were limited only by the number of gladiators eager for the fray. 
We knew naught of scientific passing, of rules there were none. One 
object only animated every breast: to hit the ball as hard and 
as often as possible. On those cold, crisp winter afternoons, with 
Weapon raised on high, we sped as fast as our youthful legs could 
propel us to where the coveted ball slowly rolled. We saw our chance 
for goal and smote the ball with all our might. In that moment of 











triumph what mattered the sharp rap on our shins from a rival's stick, 
or what cared we if, overcome by our own impetus, we made our 
undignified exit among the willows on the bank? 


ART IN EARNESTNESS 

ERHAPS IT WOULD BE WISE if each social worker would pause 

six months after an investigation before shaping his notebooks into 
printer’s galleys. With such a period of cloistral retreat and abstinence, 
the sociological author would not heap up half a dozen “cases” and then 
say: “These illustrative cases will enable the reader to draw his own 
conclusions.” There should be dramatic, attractive anecdotes, culled from 
the 573 cases of woe which the author has so carefully recorded on card 
catalogues and analyzed so searchingly in her nine tables in Appendix B. 
It is conceivable that greed and selfishness will succumb less readily to 
the excellent annual reports of associated charities than to an appeal so 
just and artful as the photograph of the crippled boy, little Jor, who smiles 
his famous sunny smile from the wooden board on which he lies strapped. 
We need not fewer facts but more facts, till finally the one supremely 
telling fact is found. We would plead for not less thought but more, 
till the welter has taken on order. It became our duty recently to look 
up the matter of employment agencies. After plodding through the re- 
ports of commissions, we turned to the rereading of Miss KELLOorR’s 
“Out of Work.” And what a relief it was to come upon those brisk 
human anecdotes, the quaint adventures of the investigator, the visualiza- 
tion of the employer and employee! Drama and fiction cannot be willed 
into being, and surely sociology’s master word will not come for all our 
effort. But a competent middle style of clear prose description is 
attainable by introducing rhythm and structure into patient accretions 
of detail. We are justified in demanding much of social workers. 
Coming with their message of redemption, it is right that they should 
tell it skillfully. They go about a beautiful business. 
some of that beauty in their pages. 


Let them reveal 

That to which these patient labors 
Through the sane arousal of public 
opinion the needed legislation will come, or the change of the indi- 
vidual heart and the community. Many volumes on social work have 
quality in high degree. “The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” 
and the best of DrviNe’s editorials, such as his “Summary of the Pitts- 


seek to appeal is public opinion. 


burgh Survey,” are probably fitted to survive many years, because of 
their possession of time’s antiseptic. 


WHEN THE HERO WANDERED FREE 

HAT IS ONE’S NOTION of a hero? Is it the patient and kindly 

Major Donstn and Colonel Newcomer? These are men, like their 
author, THACKERAY, who have suffered so much that they have learned to be 
merciful, to forego harsh judgments, to deal out friendliness to all comers. 
Perhaps their supreme desire is to go through life causing as little pain 
as may be. More vivid to the eye are the big fellows of human impulse, 
who sin and laugh and breathe vitality, of the Tom Jones sort. In cer- 
tain moods their very blunders seem more heartening, because of their 
love of life, than the saddened plodding of the meek and lowly. To 
many readers the gay blades of romance are surely heroes—D’ARTAGNAN 
and his group, fighters and lovers, too. 
revealed in the Cheeryble Lrothers 


DickENs’s ideal of a hero is 
men of round, rosy face, who go 
about doing good to everyone they meet. 
hero in the best of modern fiction ? 


What has been done to the 
In this country no short story of 
recent vears has had such consummate beauty as ETHAN FRoME. But 
in that sad world wherein the three characters lived out their tortured 


lives no glimpse emerges of anyone victorious. Victory is of several 


kinds. It may be the gaining of a bank account, a reputation for smug- 
ness and respectability, a coming up from early obscurity. It may be 


winning the lady by bravery. It may be winning peace through failure 
jut our most gifted and appealing novelists of 
to-day are no longer permitting a victory of any sort to any one of their 


troubled actors 


and loss surmounted. 


Has the hero passed forever: 


ROUTINE 
A OUR WEARINESS of suffering is without avail to leave even 
a little memory among those for whom the work is done. All 
that is wrought in despair, all that is loveless and mechanical, falls to 
the ground. We live for even so much as a brief life only in that which 


carries the breath of our being, the love of our heart. It is not in cease- 
less routine and grinding that we live, nor in what is small and anxious. 
Machines will continue the tale of that forever. No cog will ever be 
missed in that endless chain. But we shall not wholly die in the song 
we carry in our heart, the love with which we love the being of another, 


the smile we give another wayfarer at dusty noonday. 





The Business of Arson 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 








“‘As a business, fire insurance is conducted by companies 
with most satisfaction and with larger profits in the 
years when fires are plenty; a good number of 
fires means a good premium account’’ 





E HAVE in the United States and Can- 

ada a fire loss which, for every thousand 

of population, is about eight times that of Europe. 

When we reckon in the excessive cost of fire insur- 

ance with the huge sums we pay for fire protection, 

the disparity is much greater. And while the fire 

loss of Europe is stationary or decreasing, ours is 

increasing almost four times as rapidly as our 
population. 

At the very lowest estimate, incendiarism, either 
active or passive, is responsible for on: -half our fire 
loss. This was stated, with the supporting proofs, 
in the first two articles of this series. When we 
calculate everything that our fires cost us, we 
may set our arson loss at a quarter of a billion 
dollars a year. No lower estimate is possible. 

The problem may now be stated in this way. 
The United States and Canada extend through 
almost exactly the same latitudes as western 
Europe. They have almost the same variations 
of climate. They have been settled almost wholly 
by the peoples of western Europe. Yet, race for 
race, we find that the Englishman and the French- 
man, the Italian, Pole, and Hun, have from five 
to twenty-one times as many criminal fires in 
America as they have at home. 


HY is this? There are records of recent emi- 
grants with never a fire in their own country 
who, before they have had time to learn our 


language, have had three or four in America. Why? 
Human nature, as personified in twenty different races, 
is not changed so swiftly and extraordinarily without 
the best of underlying causes. If we have any national 
wisdom and honesty, the questions we must ask our- 
selves are these: How are we corrupting these people? 
What is giving their fire-crook teachers their oppor- 
tunity? In what does the shameful “arson difference” 
between. ourselves and Europe really lie? 

And no questions could admit of clearer answers. They 
lie in the present condition of the fire insurance business 
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Ill 
Who Is 
Responsible? 


The subjects of future articles will be: 
4— The Rotten Risk 

5 — Feeding Our Fire Bugs 
6— The Professional at Work 


7— The Fire Repeaters 
8 — The Profits 
9— The Partnership 





in America, in our manner of settling fire losses, in our 
methods of investigating fires, in our arson laws. 

First— We regard our fire insurance companies as our 
natural protectors from fires and fire crooks. The truth 
is that all our powerful stock fire insurance companies 
must and do gain by fires, and our present huge increase 
in fire losses. 

Second—The real directors of the fire insurance busi- 
ness in America are the agents and brokers. Every dol- 
lar of fire loss, honest or criminal, is to them pure gain. 
And our fire insurance is, in general, though without 
intention, sold ina way that must inevitably create the 
criminal 

These are the larger causes. However, there are certain 
secondary causes, arising, in part, from the larger ones: 

Third—When the fire occurs it is made easy for the 
criminal, or the hitherto h..nest man, to make so profit- 
able an adjustment of his loss that he will wish to have 
other and larger fires. 

Fourth—We have made it easy, by the inadequate, in- 
competent, or negative investigation of fir s, for the crime 
to remain undiscovered. 

Fifth—We have made it easy, by the vile weakness of 
our arson laws, for the criminal, even when discovered, 
to escape punishment. 


THE GAIN OF THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


O TAKE up these causes in detail. 

First—All our powertul stock fire insurance com- 
panies must and do gain by fires. 

There are two kinds of insurance—mutual and stock 

The mutual company is a group of ind.viduals who 
are insuring themselves and each other. In such an 
arrangement there cannot possibly be any profits. When 
a fire loss comes, ail must assess themselves to pay it. 
Therefore every mutual company is a natural protector 
from fires. 

But nine-tenths of all fire insurance sold in America 
is sold by stock companies. About $45,000,000,000 a 
year is sold by them. And with them the case is far 
different. 

Every stock fire insurance company is, in essence, a 
group of individuals who, as contributors of so many 
thousands of dollars apiece, have set up a kind of 
gambling bank. 

So to describe it is neither fanciful nor gratuitously 
insulting. You will find substantially the same com- 
parison in Hadley’s “Economics,” and in the monumental 
volumes of Schling and Schonberg, or Say and Berdez. 

With $200,coo or $:00,000 or $1,000,000 the organizers 
of a stock fire insurance company set up their “bank.” 
And they announce themselves prepared to bet the 
owner of insurable property that within one year or 
two or three he will not have a fire. The presumption 
is that he is honest and will himself do all he can to 
prevent the fire; but, despite that, it may come. The 
company lays odds of 50 or 100 or 500 to 1 that it will 
not. And it makes the odds, or rates, so favorable to 
itself that even if one property owner in the 50 or 100 
or 500 should have a fire, the wagers or premiums it 
has received from the other 49 or 99 or 499 will still 
leave it a profit. 

3ut there is more than this. If the honest property 
owner does have a fire, in this species of gambling he 
is still the loser. There must, therefore, be something 
to induce or compel him and his 49 or 99 or 499 fellows 
to play in the first place. The only thing that can fur- 
nish the compulsion is fire, or the danger of fire itself. 
And it is for this reason that all well-capitalized stock 
fire insurance companies must always want a certain 
number of fires to occur. 

Every business has its own private business secret. 
This is the private business secret of stock fire insur- 
ance. To the outsider it may seem an incredible para- 
dox. But to the practical insurance man it is the veri- 
est commonplace. And let us once more turn for our 
testimony to fire insurance itself 

Edward Milligan, the vice president of the Phcenix 
of Hartford, testified recently before the Illinois Insur- 
ance Commission: “Speaking for the company, for the 
fire insurance companies,” he said, “I should say that 
the reduction of the fire waste would not be a profitable 
thing. I think, Mr. Chairman, that as a business fire in- 


surance is conducted by companies —like the one | repre- 
sent—with most satisfaction and with larger profits in 
the years when fires are plenty; a good number of fires 
means a good premium account.” 

In other words, the more fires the more insurers: the 
more compul.ion to insure. As actuary of the last New 
York Legislative Committee, Professor Whitney showed 
that while in 1909 the profits of the six largest Ameri- 
can companies had averaged 18 4-10 per cent, when in 
1908 the fire loss had been greater by $35,500,000, their 
profits had averaged 26 2-10 per cent. 

Again, with every increase of fires the insurance rates 
are increased proportionately. An American or Cana- 
dian town with a fire loss of $100,000 a year must pay, 
rcu~hly, $200,000 for its insurance. If its fire loss rises 
to $200,000, it will have to pay $400,000. And stock fire 
insurance, like any other business, would rather take 
its profits from a trade or a “premium account” of 
$400,000 than from one of $200,000. There are very 
scant pickings for insurance companies in towns like 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Winston Salem, N. C., full of 
good Moravian brothers, who have had practically no 
fires for half a century! 


ADVERTISING THROUGH FIRES 


UT when a fire does come the company which gets 

its adjuster to work at once and pays the loss within 
two days gets some exceedin2ly valuable press notices 
in the local papers. “A good fre is sometimes the 
best advertisement of the business,” says John G. 
Wickser, the president of the Buffalo German Insur- 
ance Company. A story is told of a new local agent 
of a great Hartford company who was boasting to his 
district manager that he had not had a fire in years. 
“Yes. you —— fool,” replied his manager; “and it’s 
about time you were getting us a little advertising!” 

A few years ago, as you may read on page 2089 of 
the report of the last New York Insurance Commission, 
a Mr. John A. McGahie of Brooklyn, a would-be fire 
preventionist, went with certain very sensible ideas to 
the gentleman who was then the spokesman and rep- 
resentative of the fire insurance business in New York 
and laid his ideas before him. 

“He very nervously and very hastily said,” reports 
Mr. McGahie, “‘We want fires. If there are no fires, 
people will not insure. The more fires the better for 
our business.’ 

“IT would like to say,” adds Mr. McGahie, “that a 
man like that who will sacrifice property and the lives 
of women and children to make money ought to be in 
States prison for life.” Which private opinion may 
for the present be put aside. 


WELCOMING FIRES 


“ ERE there no fires,” says the general manager 

of the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company of Edinburgh, “there would be no insurance 
business; and, on the other hand, the greater the fire 
damage, the greater the turnover out of which in 
surance companies make profit. ... Speaking to-night 


as manager of a fire insurance company, I say we call 
not make profits for our shareholders without fires, 
and, further, that 
we welcorre fires 

By “well-defined limits” this is meant: The average 


within certain well-defined limits 
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fire insurance company does not want large fires, or 
fires that spread, or great and sudden increases in the fire 
loss. It wants enough small fires to keep people insuring, 
and these fires as speedily as possible put out. It wants 
to be able accurately to gauge the fire danger-of every 
building. It will gladly show any man how, by build- 
ing rightly, to reduce his particular fire hazard by 100 
per cent; and for so doing it will reduce his insurance 
rate by 35 or 40 per cent. There will always be plenty 
of fire-trap builders. left. 

Of wholesale conflagrations the.- majority® of Ameri= 
can and Canadian companies- ve long since had ‘their 
fill. And—savé to refuse ihsurance-te the kind of peo- 
ple and building Anat-st rt riost of our conflagrdtions— 
they do all t cafi to’ prevent them. 


EVE CONFLAGRMTION S MAY RE WELCOMED 


ET, Aince every conflagration gives a reason for a 

Stdte or nation wide increase in insurance rates, to 
those ¢ompanies with money enough to stand the tem- 
porary, drain, even the greatest of conflagrations may 
in th end prove highly profitable. It is an open secret 
that the Baltimore fire of 1904 and the San Francisco 
fire af 1906 have by now both begun to pay compound 
interest 

For in every State in the Union, except Wisconsin, 
and in every Province ine Canada the rates were raised 
at on and the new rates have been standing ever 
since. i the levy made upon California alone., In 
1910 an& 1911 California had fire losses of exactly 
$10,181, 803, But she contributed exactly $31,458,114 for 
insurance. \\And since the total loss in the San Fran- 
cisco conflagration, as paid by the insurance companies, 
a” only about $134,000,000, the opinion of a great 
New York broker, Seelye Benedict, may here be offered 
in evidence: 

“The companies have gone along pretty well with 
these conflagration hazards—Baltimore, San Francisco, 
and all. There have been a few of them failed. But 
when you come d wn to the general benefits which the 
companies have enjoyed, which they.snight not 
otherwise, taking it all through /oiRan average, I ,think 
it has been a pretty good “thing.” © Niageiel 

As for smaller town burnings, “I don’t care anything 
about a $2,500,000 or a $3,000,000 fire,” testified Henry 
Evans, the president of the Continental of New York, 
before the last New York Insurance Commission. “Just 
as soon have it as not. It would put so’ much business 
on my books, and put rates so high I would make it up.” 

All this is simply expressing business facts with 
business frankness. Must not every undertaker, as a 
business man, “welcome” epidemics? 


COMPETITION THROUGH FIRES 


ERHAPS this will be enough to show that our great 

insurance companies profit by fires. But there is still 
more: they must, and do, profit by our present huge 
increase in fire losses. 

There are now supposed to be about three hundred 
stock fire insurance companies in America. 

In the words of A. F. Dean, manager of the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine, they “marshal their clans... 
in the strife of a competition that ranges from honor- 
able industrial rivalry to bloodthirsty highbindery.” 
That was written thirteen years ago. Since then that 
competition, in the midst of fires, has grown steadily 
less honorable and steadily more bloodthirsty until it 
is now a competition waged most largely through fires. 
And the great and powerful companies know well that 
if the present situation is allowed to continue they will 
in the end be able to crush out all small or weak com- 
petitors completely. 

In this way: 

In the average fire of any account a dozen companies 
will be involved, the weak along with the strong. And 
all must pay. No matter how criminally suspect that 
fire may be, the strong companies will, ninety-nine times 
in the hundred, pay at once. After that the small and 
weak companies must surely pay or be read out of the 
business as welshers. 

Now our insurance rates are made, in general, to 
meet a fire loss that is stationary. If it steadily increases 
—or, as in hard-time periods, terrifically increases—then 
must come hard, lean years of famine, until the rates 
can again be raised. Only those companies which can 
go on and bear all intervening losses can hope to profit 
by the new rates. Intrenched in its millions of invested 
capital, and sure of its mortgage and security. business. 


the great company san—regard those intervening losses 
ao 4 


be elie oo 





~..They are burning out now at the’ rate of twenty a 
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rite SA our great stock fire insurance companies, the mighty 


with an easy mind. It knows, indeed, that in the end 
it will be the public which will pay the bill! For 
that very increase of fire losses will be made to demon- 
strate the necessity of the new increase in insurance 
rates, If the great company has suffered 4 temporary 
loss of 5 per cent upon $500,000 or $1,000,000-or $2,000,- 
000, it can look forward to a recouping profit of “10 
per cent on twice as much! 

And, meanwhile, just so many more weak and 
troublesome competitors have “burned out” failed. 


theory, be paid in a way to make .it to his interest to 
guard the “risks” or insured property of his individual 
company from fires. The “risks” of all companies— 
which means the whole insurable property of the public 
—will, therefore, thus be guarded. In this way the whole 
body of insurance agents will become automatica.ly a kind 
of special police force, protecting society azainst fires. 
That is the theory. Again we come to the facts 


FIRE LOSS IS GAIN FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 


ECON D— The real dictators of the fire insurance busi- 

ness in America are the agents and brokers. Every 

dollar of fire loss, honest or criminal, is to them pure gzin. 

Almost all fire insurance sold in America is sold under 

a system which must inevitably make the agent or broker 
want fires much more than the greatest company. 


year. In 1910 George D. Markkam, the St. Louis au- 
thority, prophesied that by 1915 one-third of them would 
be gofte, 

Othen ew companies are, of course, constantly start- 
ing in business; but, on an average, they do. not last 


four years. \And then their business, often ‘in bulk, goes one ten sees 
in its turn td the great companies. . ND BROKER MUST WANT FIRES 
To crush-out competition, an increase—and a coun- 


"THE agent, either alone or through his middleman, 

the broker, sells his insurance almost wholly ‘ ‘on flat 
commission.” Of every $190 he can take in he is allowed 
to keep $10 or $15 or $25—in some cases as much as 
$45—for himself Exactly as with the company, the 
more fires the more customers. “He knows full well,” 
says John R. RW of. New York, a great insurance 


try-wide increase—in fires. is almost necessary. As 
will be shown! Tater, there are other ways; but increase 
in fires is by far th€-inest~ ~effective. Now all our bet- 
tering building construction, ‘qur bettering fire depart- 
ments, our extension of city’ firs, limits, make naturally 
for decrease in fire losses. The chiminal alone increases 
them. In this competition thrdugh fires, in which clready quoted, “that-when a serious fire hap- 
the small and the weak companieé ‘dre constantly going in his. bailiwick, it isn’t man} days. until the pre- 
down, in this business “race of death,” only the fire miyms come tumbling in...: Tobe without fires is 
crook can set the needed pace. a sorry condition for a local agent.’\ 
And this is the one explanation of 2 fact which has Again, because the agent or broker is\sell:ng his in- 
puzzled students of American stock ffre insurance for sarance on commission, he will wish to\sell as much 
years: ~~~... Of it ds possible to each customer \ Tha\.is. he will 
Our great and powerful companies} have shown that “jwish to “overinsure”—to do the thing which must in- 
they can act together on “boards” gfid | in “unions” for itably lay temptation at the feet of the poljcy holder 
the establishment of rates and edmmissidns, for the} and in theend create the criminal. 
equipment of salvage corps and the adjustment of ain, to overinsure with even a half-easy/conscience, 
losses, for the making of. laws and the maintenance  thejagent or broker cannot inquire ‘00° myich into the 
of lobbies. But they have never even gone through the value of the property to. be insured. fiat is. he will 
motions of uniting for the prevention of arson. naturally wish-to insure, as the sei, “without ade- 
Take the question to. the great central committee quate inspection or appraisal.” 
Again, because the local agent or broker has to pay 
no losses, the more unsafe the “risk”— And consequently 
the higher the insurance rate. the greater, pro rata, will 
be his commission. “If he:follows hi§ natural bent, as 
a greater or less number of agents ‘\will’—to quote 
James V. Barry, for long the dean ofState insurance 
arsoi\ “by combining in/$uitable measure for the appre- superintendents—“he will. undertake’ to. get the most 
hension,~conviction ahd | . ae ad of criminals guilty hazardous risks he can get his company to take.” 
of that crinie> eat By every thinking insurance authority the} flat com- 
It is perfectly well a to every member of the mission system has been attacked from the 
















National Board of Fire Underwriters itself. Accord- 
ing to its president, it is engaged “in work almost en- 
tirely educational ahd of a. public-service character.” 
When it was organized nearly fifty years ago, one of 
ostensible purposes was “to repress incendiarism and 







eginning. 
National Board of Fire pent riters that in the year It has never had a responsible defender. We took it 
1913 one-half our fires of any account will be crimi- because we found it in England. We adopted it with- 


nal. The companies represented by the National Board 
take in more than $250,004,000 a year. in jmsurance 
premiums. Of the ten great copamittees. of-the National 
Board there are single committees which for ten years 
have spent their $70,000 per-annum. The so-called 
Committee on Arson ‘and. Incendiarism now spe 


out any of the restrictions of law and. custém which 
there make it comparatively safe. The best feason why 
it is maintained is that the agent’ and pybker believe 
they can make the most money on “fl tg gpa» 5 
The agent or broker mgypwatit fires; he may want 
to. overinsure and ‘to insure eccnges simaite inspes- 
about $200! And it spends that only to ‘save the fz tion or appraisal}’ .and toXinsure the unsafe “risk.” 
of American insurance. When hundreds of the shtewd- But,.you say, the company: wit: ‘not let him overinsure 
est men in business pursue the same’ policy eyerywhere Bs insure without the proper. safeguards; if a “risk” 






and for years, you..need cnet mages . ney, Mo it s unsafe, the company\will als& know it, and, being in 
by chance or ident. control, it will protect itself, individually, by refusing 
We regarfl oir > Nag GF tnt compahjes afi to. accept that risk. 
protectors from arson. And, for -thé.best We come now to the basie) vital \all-important fact in 
KS reasons, the‘majority of them have always American—and Canadian—fire,insur ce: The company 
shown wit moms es Wholly willing to see it increase is not in control. It is the agent and: broker—the middle- 
‘itely: men of the. business—who are in control 











o/much for the companies themselves: We come ee j og 

w to the mah who actually sells insurance in eS Pe ee ey Beene 
merica—the agént or broker. Where does he stand? OW the agent and broker gaigied their control is 
t is through him that Deomitlic is, in theory, 


too complex a story ex told offhand. But the 
central pojnt is this: 
We have in America som 


rotected. “Tx this w ay f 

éyhigg that is either wholly 
forbidden or most carefully £esfted about in every other 
civilized country in the fot ld ; call it the “multiple 
agency. ” One pee gp ue: to sell insurance for 
{ Though all will profit by the effects.of the fire, two companies. for ee, a dozen. As for the broker, 
none? will factually) want to pay the immediate loss. Ac- ‘he can divs fsbusiness among all the companies there 
ae a all ase fire insurance agent or broker ie ” fare. of the business which the company handles 


( 7 J e got only through the agent or broker They can 


j wh fine PU of IS, As THEORY, , PROTECTED 


Ng COMPANY, howdeas Ye ‘at, vill normally wel- 
ome fires for itself’ ft will w is its rivals to’ get 
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give business to one company and take it away from 
( he other. Long ago the average broker or agent de- 
cided that that company which was unwilling to conduct 
(Continued on page 25} 





“The reduction of the fire waste would not be a profitable 
thing.’’— ‘‘The greater the fire damage, the greater the turn- 


over out of which insurance companies make profit’’ 




































































































































































































Comment on Congress 


———_—_///enlsenssaasnesonamnmnsseeel 


HE Republican leader of the House 

is James R. Mann of Hllinois. In 

the course of the debate on the 
bill to forbid interstate shipments of liquor 
into prohibition States, he said: 

“Mr. Speaker, this is part of a flimflam game 
that is being played upon an unsuspecting public. 
{Laughter.] A bill only becomes a law when the 
bill passes both the House and the Senate. This 
bill is a House bill. It may pass the House this 
afternoon. 

“It is within the knowledge of every member 
here that the Senate by unanimous consent has 
fixed for consideration on Monday next a Senate 
bill on the same subject. The House can pass 
the House bill, the Senate can pass the Senate 
bill, and members of both bodies can go home and 
say: ‘We voted for our bill’; the members of the 
House laying the blame on the Senate for not 
passing the House bill, and the members of the 
Senate laying the blame on the House for not 
passing the Senate bill.” [Laughter.] 

There is a frank declaration from the 
Republican leader. John J. Fitzgerald of 
Brooklyn is not the Democratic leader, but 
he is one of the most powerful men in the 
party. On the same occasion he said: 

“No one expects this bill to become a law. Why 
not be frank about it? Nobody dreams it will be 
enacted into law at this session of Congress, but 
in order to give men an opportunity to mislead 
the country into the belief that we want it to be- 
come a law, the day is to be wasted.” 

These two men are not to be censured 
for what they said: rather they are to be 
praised for a frankness which embarrassed 
the crowd of less courageous members. 
But the important thing about these two 
declarations is that they could be made 
at all, that the condition they express does 
exist, that Congressmen and Senators do 
use parliamentary devices and trickery to 
deceive their constituents. 

What Would Cure It 

F COURSE the very frankness of 

Mr. Mann and Mr. Fitzgerald will 
have the good result that publicity always 
has. The Senate and House will be less 
likely to take refuge in the time-honored 
subterfuge of “failure of the committee to 
agree in conference.” If, after this, the 
Kenyon-Sheppard Bill fails to become a 
law, the individual responsibility can be 
placed by those who examine diligently, 
even under the present system of secret 
committee sessions. Under Senator La 
Follette’s suggested plan of public com- 
mittee sessions, this sort of thing, as well 
as many other evils, would become perma- 
nently impossible. 


Very Discouraging 


N THE eighth of February, Congress- 
man John Dalzell of Pennsylvania 


called attention to the state of business: 


“Tf I have counted correctly, there are between 
this and the expiration of the session twenty-three 
davs. Of those twenty-three days four are Sun- 
days, and unless the House contemplates carrying 
on business on Sunday that reduces the working 
days to nineteen. There are two days mortgaged 
for special business in the intervening time, one 
of them Wednesday next for the counting of the 
electoral vote, by concurrent resolution of the 
House and Senate, and the following Saturday for 
the memorial services of the late Vice President 
Sherman. That reduces the working days to 
seventeen. There will be one intervening Monday 





By MARK SULLIVAN 


which is mortgaged for unanimous consent and 
suspension of the rules business. That reduces 
the working days to sixteen. The last six days 
of the session are .. . mortgaged to the consid- 
eration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar as 
well as to suspension of the rules. Deducting 
those six days, you have ten days left—ten work- 
wy days of this session in which to complete the 
business of this House! 

“What is that business? In the first place, there 
is not a single, solitary conference report on any 
of the appropriation bills that has been passed 
upon by this House. ... There is a public-build- 
ing bill to be considered. ... There are remain- 
ing to be considered by this House the following 
great appropriation bills: The Agricultural Bill, 
the Diplomatic Bill, the Military Academy Bill, the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, the Pension Bill, the 
Deficiency Bill, and the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill—all to be considered within the limit of 
ten Gays.” .. . 


It is not merely that important appropria- 
tion bills aggregating over half a billion 
dollars are crowded into a few days at the 
end of the session; it is rather worse that 
meritorious bills which were introduced, in 
some cases more than a year ago, have been 
held in committee, largely for political rea- 
sons, and are only brought out for action 
during the last few crowded days. Mr. 
Dalzell continued: 


“There was introduced into this House on the 
8th day of May, 1912, nine months ago, a bill that 
had been considered, deliberated upon, and passed 
by the Senate and! which has been reported to this 
House, which is of most pressing importance to 
a great body of the people of this country, that 
is deserving, in my judgment, if. not of more, at 
least of equal consideration by the membership 
of this House. I refer to what is known as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Yet the Com- 
mittee on Rules has steadfastly refused to report 
any rule not only with respect to that bill but 
with respect to any bill to which its attention has 
been called during the last two weeks of this 
session.” 

All this is a severe indictment and goes 
far toward justifying the spirit of Mr. Dal- 
zell’s closing words: 

“I submit that this is only another evidence of 
the fact that when history comes to record the 
story of this Congress, it will pronounce this the 
most incompetent and useless Congress that ever 
sat under the dome of the Capitol.” 


Here, of course, Mr. Dalzell was merely 
partisan; Republican Congresses have done 
the same thing. The remedy is not easy to 
point out, for the evil permeates the whole 
body of Congress. The one subject about 
which the individual member is alert and 
timely is pork for his constituents and his 
district — public buildings, pensions, post 
offices, harbor improvements. And the fault 
is more at the door of the people of the dis- 
trict than of the individual Congressman. 


For Example 


Ht bill to prevent the interstate ship- 

ment of liquor into prohibition States 
was introduced in the House on August 3, 
1911, and was sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Jt remained in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee exactly one year, five months, and 
wenty-five days—until February 5, 1913. 
On that day the committee reported it out. 
Two days later it was voted on in the 
House, with only three hours given for 


debate. There can be little doubt that the 
intention was to keep this bill in the Judici- 
ary Committee forever, not to report it out 
at all until the public agitation made it nec- 
essary. .\lso, even those who did not favor 
the permanent suppression of the bill were 
perfectly willing to keep it in the Judiciary 
Committee until after the Presidential and 
Congressional elections of last November 
were out of the way, because they feared 
the result of the record vote, both on the 
fortunes of individual Congressmen and 
on the Democratic party. 


The Constitution 


HE bill to forbid interstate shipments 

of liquor into prohibition territory 
was passed in the House by a vote of 230 
to 64. The Senate passed it without a roll 
call (a device to save individual Senators 
from the embarrassment of going on rec- 
ord), but the proportion in favor of the bill 
was about the same as in the House. These 
figures, it is fair to assume, represent about 
the same proportion of sentiment through- 
out the country. Yet many persons believe, 
and it is easily credible, that the Supreme 
Court will decide the bill unconstitutional. 
If this happens, here will be four out of 
five people wanting something which the 
Supreme Court says they can’t have. A 
few more examples as conspicuous as this 
will undoubtedly bring one of two things, 
either Mr. Roosevelt's recall of constitu- 
tional judicial decisions or a national con- 
stitutional convention. 


Why Not? 


NE amendment to the Constitution— 

the income-tax one—has been adopted 
by the thirty-sixth State within the last four 
weeks. Another, for the direct election of 
Senators, is on the rounds of the various 
State Legislatures. A third, to limit the 
Presidential term to six years, has been 
adopted by the Senate, and is just about to 
be sent out by the House. A fourth, to 
provide for the direct nomination of Presi- 
dents, is just about to be launched in the 
Senate. With all this clumsy use of the 
cumbersome machinery for constitutional 
amendment, a good many people are begin- 
ning to wonder whether it wouldn’t be a 
good idea to call a constitutional conven- 
tion and attend to a great many much 
needed things all at once. 


Intervention 
A! EVERY recurrence of trouble in 
Mexico there is renewed agitation for 
intervention by quiet jingoes whose pres- 
ence is felt in Washington—rich Americans 
engaged in exploitation schemes in Mexico, 
and restless warriors who are tired of gar- 
rison duty or of sailing the seas bloodlessly 
and shooting holes in inanimate targets. 
The rest of the country is disposed to try to 
preserve a friendly attitude toward Mexico 
as long as possible: but it is typical of 
Washington that its atmosphere should be 
made by those who are jingoes for finan- 
cial reasons. Mr. Wilson will need to resist 
the local atmosphere as deliberately as Mr. 
Taft has done in the matter of intervention. 
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An 
Election 
with 
Gun- 
Powder 
Ballots 








HE revolt of the Young Turks that over- 

threw the Government in Const ,ntinople 

began with an encounter much like an 
old-fashioned Kentucky feud. The revolt in 
Mexico City began with action a little more 
dignified than a feud but not quite a battle. 
The Mexicans have had the experience of so 
much guerrilla combat in their frantic efforts 
to achieve democracy that they have developed 
street warfare into an art. At hand is a pho- 
tograph by James H. Hare that. might be 
labeled “The Revolt in Mexico,” and be called 
representative of scores of Mexican battles and 
years of bitter conflict. A man with a rifle 
takes pot shots around a corner, and all the 
wall near where he rests his gun is chipped 
with bullets from hostile sharpshooters who re 
turn his fire. 

Mexico City was more sophisticated than 
Constantinople, and eminently modern. Some 
of the 
were preserved, but not many. 


old traditions of stage management 
The dawn of 
a fine Sunday morning found a troop of 
cavalry cadets storming a prison, finally to 
succeed in liberating General Felix Diaz, a 
nephew of the aged dictator, and General Ber- 
nardo Reyes, who under the régime of Porfirio 


Diaz was Minister of War. This was to be a 
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day of great glory for General Reyes. He 
dressed in one of his military uniforms, heavy 
with lace and braid. By 8.30 o’clock he had 
organized a little army of cadets and soldiers 
who disclaimed loyalty to President Madero, 
and was leading a march toward the Plaza. 
Madero had been warned. He had taken 
shelter in so unromantic a refuge as a photog- 
rapher’s shop. Here many of his Cabinet and 
The civil- 
ians argued that he ought to keep himself in 
safety. 


some loyal military men joined him. 


The soldiers protested that his place 
was in the President's palace 


The Gray Horse and 
the Motor Cars 


Madero has been described as a 
He hates bloodshed. 
mannered scholar—a vegetarian. 


poet and 
a dreamer. He is a mild- 
But when the 
time to face danger appeared he showed plenty 
of courage. With an odd regard for the dra- 
matic proprieties for such occasions, he chose 
to ride to the palace square on a big gray horse 
instead of in an automobile. His guard 
speeded ahead in two honking motor cars. 
The Plaza was like a battlefield by the time 
he arrived. A garrison of the loyal soldiers 
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Street 
corner 
warfare 


had been sweeping the 
palace with rapid-fire guns. 
himself lay dead in his gorgeous uniform. A 
bullet had pierced his skull. 


approaches to the 
General Reyes 


Slaughtering 
Spectators 


Madero rode through the square unharmed. 
The battle had not halted. Attracted by the 
firing, thousands of noncombatants had gath- 
ered to watch it. Among the 300 or more killed 
by bullets, nearly half of the victims were not 
engaged in the fighting. Two American women 
were on this death list of bystanders. 

A majority of the citizens appeared to be 
more puzzled than frightened. They seemed 
puzzled to know how to cast their sympathies. 
\ large section of the soldiery and of the 
police were in much the same frame of mind. 

The correspondents, at this writing, continu- 
ally speak of the “tide,” and wonder which way 

will “turn.” The best informed among them 
cannot predict with any certainty about how 
the various military leaders will decide to en 
list. It all resolves into a highly informal sort 
of election in which the only votes that are 
counted are the ballots of men who carry arms. 
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Esta Beaman 
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Miss Julia C. Lathrop 
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Julia Lathrop, 


Director 


HOTOGRAPHS of the chief of the Chil- 

dren's Bureau at Washington are ex- 

tremely rare. The way for an editor to 
secure one is to convince Julia Lathrop that 
the illustration is for an article about the 
work of the bureau, not about Miss Lathrop. 
It’s like this, you see: 

Every year the infant mortality in the United 
States is at least two hundred thousand. To 
check it we should first know why and when 
and where these ‘babies die. Unfortunately, 
in most of our cities worthless registration 
methods make the collection of these important 
data an almost impossible task. Furthermore, 
the absence of good legal records permits much 
violation of the school laws and the child- 
labor laws. 

There you are—with no room left to sketch 
Miss Lathrop! 


James Thorpe, 
Wrestler 


O ONE of the little squad of American 
| athletes who led in a procession around 
the arena at Stockholm on the last day 
of the 1912 Olympic games, the King of Swe- 
den said: “You, sir, are the most marvelous 
athlete in the world.” James Thorpe had 
earned this distinction by winning both the 
Pentathlon (five varied events) and the Decath- 
lon (ten). 
Yet half a year later Thorpe entered a con 
test even harder than the Decathlon—a cer- 





tain wrestling bout. By his own confession a 
few weeks ago he was discredited as an ama- 
teur because, in the summers of 1909 and 
1910, he had played baseball in a now defunct 
“bush league,” the Eastern Carolina. He con- 
fessed so promptly and manfully when he was 
questioned that the American making 
up its mind overnight, voted him more sym- 
pathy than censure. Pitied and forgiven, as 
widely and suddenly advertised as ever the 
poet Byron was, Thorpe discovered that his 
mere presence behind 
worth $500 a week 
fortune! ... 
Instead of snatching at it, he packed his suit 
case this week to start for Marlin Springs, 
Tex., to report for spring baseball 
with the New York “Giants,” at 


press, 


footlights had become 
at his finger tips a small 


practice 
a salary of 


* about one-fifth as much as he could make in 


vaudeville. The Roman mob in the bleacher 
seats at the Polo Grounds is not expected to 
show much mercy if he proves himself a 
“dub”; and not many of the baseball experts 
are sanguine about his chances to make good 
in such fast company as the pennant-winning 
club of the National League. 
even sneeringly remarks 


One manager 
: “Anyone who signs 
him for a major league team will do so merely 
to carry him as a card. If he 
a ball player, you 
upon it that one of a million 
scouts would have spotted him. when he was 
playing in the bush league.” 

Rare courage is Thorpe’s. 


drawing 
amounted to anything as 
may depend 


His prompt con- 
fession, his contrition, his determination to at- 
tempt to climb the steepest hill rather than to 
coast down a smooth toboggan with bags of 
money under each arm, are triumphs prelimi- 
nary to the champion athlete’s latest and tough- 


est contest—a wrestling match with Pride 


This by way of introduction to a portrait 
of Jim Thorpe in his baseball togs, ready for 
business. 


Esta Beaman, 
Farmer 


KLAHOMA knows Esta Beaman as the 
girl who “licked” five hundred boys in a 
corn-growing contest. A prize of $200 
offered by a newspaper for “the best acre of 
corn in Oklahoma” and an additional $180 ob- 
tained by. selling ninety bushels of the seed 
corn at $2 a bushel repose in a savings bank 
pending the time Esta attains to “Miss Bea 
man” and enrolls for a course in the State 
\gricultural College. 
This champion farmer produced ninety-five 
bushels and ten pounds of corn on rocky, 
stumpy upland, doing all the work herself 


Mayor Munson, 
Pioneer 


\ \ YAY up in the country’s northwest cor- 
ner, only three miles from the jumping 
off place, is the town of Warrentown, 
Ore., which prints at the head of its official 
stationery: “Clara Cynthia Munson, Mayor.” 
Miss Munson’s father, lighthouse keeper at 
Point Adams and Fort Canby for more than 
thirty years, is one of Oregon's pioneers; and 
the daughter maintains family traditions by 
becoming the State’s first woman Mayor 
The town has a population of about five 
hundred. Miss Munson won by a margin of 
sixteen votes. 
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The Tragic End of a 
Handicap Race 
to the South Pole 


ITH no touch of bitterness, Captain Robert Falcon 

Scott has written in his diary the account of one 
of the most tragic and thrilling races of modern times. 
The course was seven hundred miles across snow and 
glaciers and mountains from a base of supplies to the 
South Pole and return. The handicaps were too for- 
midable. The man believed to be the strongest in the 
expedition, Seaman Edgar Evans, weakened and lagged, 
and at last died of a fall that caused concussion of the brain. 
Another, Captain L. E. G. Oates, frostbitten in his hands and 
feet, unburdened the others of the responsibility of caring for 
him by heroically walking into a blizzard alone to meet death. At 
last, only eleven miles from a relief depot, another blizzard halted 
the progress of the three survivors, Captain Scott, Dr. Edward A. 
Wilson, and Lieutenant H. A. Bowers, shutting them in camp with only two days’ 
provisions left and fuel enough for only one hot meal. Exhausted and starved, they 
died eight days later. 

This was on March 209, 1912. They had reached the South Pole ten weeks before, on 
January 18, 1912, barely five weeks later than Captain Roald Amundsen. 

Captain Scott has listed the loss of his pony transport as the beginning of his mis- 
fortunes, since it meant both a later start than he had planned and that he must trans- 
port a limited amount of supplies. He blamed the final wreck upon severe weather ; 
and in his last message declared that “not faulty organization but misfortune in 
all the risks which had to be overtaken” brought the expedition to its tragic climax. 
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The goal and the victor’s flag above it. Reached by Captain Roald Amundsen, 
December 14, 1911. Reached by Captain Robert F. Scott, January 18, 1912 
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The trail of the victor’s skis. Captain Scott found ihat 
the prle already had been reached by Captain Amundsen 





























The day they sailed away to death. Captain Scott’s ship, 
the Terra Nova, starting down the Thames, June 2, 1910 
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PURE FOOD 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED 
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Municipal Campaigns 


“Even as a surgeon, minding off to cut 

Some useless limb—before in 

Use he put his violent engines 

On the vicious member, 

Bringcth his patient into a senseless slumber 
And griefless there (guided by use and art) 

To Save the whole —SAWS off the infected part.” 


HAT is about the only way the food situation can 

be saved: “Saw off the infected part.” After 

that has been severed we have no more use for 
it, and discussion of this relic can be of no particular 
benefit to anyone. For twenty years and more there 
have been food shows and food fairs and food sales. 
In many instances the term “pure” has been used as a 
kind of soporific prefix. It really didn’t mean much, but 
it helped fill up space, tickled the fancy of the public, 
and acted as a salve to the conscience of food exhibi- 
tors. In certain instances these promoters needed no 
ointment, for, however short they may have fallen from 
purity of products, they sinned through ignorance and 
not from choice. The writer remembers visiting one 
of these shows in Boston a decade ago, where all sorts 
of lovely and unlovely things were exhibited to the 
public, and in many instances the foods sold were 
of very vicious character, running all the way from 
germ-infested catchup, through borated cheese, to 
candy confections for children, doped with the heart- 
depressing acetanilide. It was not until September, 
1910, that the first pure-food show, rightly entitled 
to the name, was opened to the public. This was the 
pure-food exhibition given by the “National Food 
Magazine” in Madison Square Garden. 


The Country Wants Pure-Food Information 


HE management believed that the time was ripe to 

make a radical departure from prevailing methods, 
and instituted a food show which should not bring r« 
proach on the fair name of purity. How the promoters 
of this show were harassed by the food adulterators, how 
they were ridiculed by officials high in the public serv 
ice, how they struggled to secure worthy exhibits, is 
an interesting story, which, however, does not. vitally 
concern us to-day. In twenty-eight months much has 
occurred to better food conditions. Since that time 
there have been half a score of food shows whose merit 
must be unquesticned. This is particularly true in New 
England, and now the widespread interest affecting the 
whole country demands information on the subject of 
municipal food campaigns 

The number of inquiries | receive is proof of this. 

Four recent inquiries follow: 


The club women of Idaho are very much interested 
in the pure-food campaign, and the “Idaho Club Woman” 
will devote considerable space to the topic during the 
coming year—MartTHA SPANGLER, Editor, Twin Falls, 
Idaho 

We need just such methods as yours here in At 
lanta. It is really surprising to see displayed in nearly 
every grocery store in Atlanta products containing poi- 
sonous coloring and preservative substances.—R. N. S., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

If you can give us any information which will help 
us in working out our pure-food problem, we shall 
very much appreciate it—MANAGER KEoKUK INbDUSTRIAI 

\ssocration, Keokuk, Iowa. 

! have called the attention 
of your great work to the 
head of our city Board of 

Health, who was much inter- 

ested. I hope work on the 

same lines may be started 
here in Columbus, the capi 


tal city of Ohi / am wu 
great sympathy with the 
ficht made by Covwtier’s 

CHARLES L. SCHNEIDER, En 


gineering Department, Co 
lumbus, Ohio 





BY LEWIS B. 


Here is an abstract from a letter from Ottawa, Ont., 
which makes it reasonably easy to give a general answer 
to these inquiries: 


Will you not kindly cither furnish me with certain in- 
formation, or let me know where I can get it, which will 
give me whatever 1 may need to lay before the authori- 
ties here, in order to get up any kind of a museum 
exhibit which will be beneficial to this country and inct- 
dentally to the world? 

I take it that you are most likely to supply me with 
information leading toward an exhibit which will pre- 
vent our people from eating poisonous food and incline 
them toward eating pure food. 

Of course, what we do will have to be absolutely im- 
partial and truthful. We do not want to do anything 
involving politics, religion, or anything of the sort. 

Can we make such an exhibit? What is the best way 
to do it? What should it contain? What will it cost? 
How can tt be done without getting into legal trouble? 
Whom can we get to make the chemical tests? 

The exhibit might be temporary or permanent, and a 
guidebook might or might not be published. Person- 
ally, 1 believe something can be done in this way which 
will be in advance of anything I have ever seen, and will 
be of great service to the people. The question is: How 
can we get it started? I will be deeply indebted to you 
for any information which will put me in a position to 
be able to lay the matter before the authorities to get 
any good exhibit that will be really useful—H. T. Smitu 
Geological Survey, Ottawa, Ont. 


lf we analyze this letter carefully, we shall find that it 
contains points of vital importance to any community 
wishing to undertake the commendable work of bet- 
tering its food supply. We begin to suspect that neigh- 
bor Smith knows more about these subjects than he 
would have us believe he knows. Let us first of all 
tabulate the questions, for they form an admirable foun 
dation upon which to build: 

Can we make such an exhibit? 

What is the best way to do it? 

What should it contain? 

What will it cost? 

How can it be done without getting into legal trouble? 

Whom can we get to make the chemical tests? 

There is reason to believe that nearly every commu- 
nity is interested in bettering its food supply. Coop 
eration must be secured. In every town there can 
be found at least one retail provision dealer who is 
interested in the subject of pure foods Sometimes 
too, local boards of health are interested, but this is 
not frequently the case. There is no more worthy 
object for a board of trade, merchants’ association, 
women’s club, Y. M. C. A., or any similar organization 
to take up and study. Somebody must be interested 
enough to take the inttiative. 

It has been found in many instances that if a dealer 
will make a display of pure-food products, and advertise 
the fact that he stands for such foods, he has at his dis 
posal a financial asset which will make his brother 
dealers come to his standard 


Adopt This Voluntary Standard! 


IGHT at this point it may be weil to emphasize again, 
as CoLiier’s has so often done in the past, that foods 
bearing the guarantee phrase as required by the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, are not neces- 
sarily pure foods. There may be, and often are, legally 
adulterated foods—that is to say, the pro 
ducer guarantees them to be as bad as he 
makes them. Hence the necessity of each 
community adopting a standard of its own 
The community that says pure food shall 
be free from fillers, coal-tar dyes, and 
chemical antiseptics, shall be of good qual 
ity and honestly labeled, can easily conduct 
a food campaign. Adopt this standard 
WE WILL NEITHER SELL NOR 
PURCHASE FOODS WHICH CON 
TAIN ANY COAL-TAR COLOR, ANY 
CHEMICAL ANTISEPTICS, ANY 
INERT FILLER, OR WHICH BEAR 


ALLYN 





UPON THE LABELS EXTRAVAGANT CLAIMS 
OF VIRTUE OR EXCELLENCE. 

There are two neighboring stores in the city of 
Springfield, Mass. The proprietor of the first store is 
proud of the fact that his shelves contain only goods 
which measure to this advanced standard of quality 
and purity. There is not an adulterated or misbranded 
article in the store. His sales and profits are steadily 
increasing. We would like to mention the fact that the 
health of his customers is also being conserved. His 
neighbor displays foods containing chemical antiseptics, 
coal-tar dyes, and other products guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act. It is interesting of a Saturday 
evening to watch the people of Springfield read the 
labels on the goods displayed in the second store and 
then see them patronize the first. 


Can We Make a Pure-Food Exhibit ? 


ES, if you have the courage of your convictions and 

are not discouraged by a few kicks from people who 
do not think as you do. Since Froebel’s time it has 
been a part of good pedagogy to appeal to the intellect 
through objective presentation, whether the pupils be 
children or adults. Hence the necessity of a pure-food 
museum. Secure some room easily accessible to the 
public, properly fitted with suitable shelves or display 
cases, and show the people what foods may be pur- 
chased that absolutely come up to the standard. Be 
sure to group these exhibits according to some simple 
classification, as baking powders, beef products, bever- 
ages, breakfast foods, candy, etc., instead of being 
placed in a heterogeneous mass. 


What Is the Best Way to Do It? 


ALL a meeting of the local food dealers. Take these 
men absolutely into your confidence, because with- 
out their cooperation your museum will be a punctured 
bladder. The success of the campaign is, after all, 
largely due to the fact that every dealer wants all of his 
high-grade goods on public exhibition, and in many in- 
stances these dealers refuse to sell any of the opposite 
type. This is an ideal worth working for, a task 
worthy of one’s steel. Every manufacturer of prod- 
ucts of purity and quality is only too glad to furnish 
through local dealers or in any other way which seems 
advisable to the museum committee his entire line of 
food products. It is well to introduce the following 
proviso and make every exhibitor live up to it: If a 
manufacturer is known to put out under a given brand 
any adulterated or low-grade article, the entire brand 
shall be considered to fall below the standard, and shall 
not be accorded space in the exhibit. Suppose, for ex 
ample, BBB Canned Fruits are above suspicion, but thi 
BBB Jam contains benzoate of soda or coal-tar dye 
None of the BBB brand should be exhibited. 
The local press can be of inestimable assistance. Be 
sure to secure its cooperation 


What Should It Contain ? 


HIS question has been partially answered. It should 

consist almost wholly of high-grade, unadulterated 
goods. Never show high-grade goods which are adul 
terated. ‘““To save the whole, saw off the infected part.’ 
\ series of mottoes should be hung about the walls 
calling attention to the various phases of the pure-food 
campaign which you wish to impress upon the public. 
(Pertinent ones will be published in a not far-distant 


not 


issue of CoLiirr’s.) If it is thought well 
to emphasize the pure products of the 
museum by introducin 1 case of mis 
branded and adulterated foods which are 
positively illegal, that can be done. In 


view of this. however, the committee must 
decide whether or no the term “pure-food 


museum” is a proper one to apply. The 
various State boards of health are usually 
glad to furnish a few samples, or at least 
the names of such which are found to be 
adulterated within the meaning of State 
or Federal law \ collection of habit 
forming drugs and proprietary remedies 
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Distinctly American Is This 
Florida Riviera—But Gor- 
geously Unpuritanic 


By 


CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


Illustrated by W. Morgan 


LL trains, apparently, arrive at Palm 
Beach about breakfast time, or be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock at night; 

and those who come in the morning have all 
the best of it. They are welcomed by golden 
sunlight, a house in order, and breakfast 
ready in the dining room. But it has always 
seemed unfortunate to me that anyone should 
be allowed to gain a first impression of this 
garden spot after twilight, because in this 
case, when the Tired Business Man, and the 
wife and the daughter of the Tired Business 
Man, from the Middle West, or the South- 
west, or the Northwest, arrive for their win- 
ter outing, they find themselves in a strange 
land completely surrounded by entirely un- 
familiar palm trees and cohorts of colored 
bell hops as dark and forbidding as the pur- 
ple night that envelops them. 

At a word from the colored general in com- 
mand one cohort is allotted to each arriving 
party, and the march to the hotel begins. The 
cohorts are well trained and seldom over- 
worked. If the hand luggage of a guest con- 
sists of a suit case, an overcoat, a cane, and an umbrella, 
the guest is allotted four boys so that the strength of 
any one bell hop is seldom taxed to its full limit. The 
march continues for some distance under a portico, and 
then through a dimly lighted hallway, which, the first 
time I met it, seemed about as long as one of the tunnels 
that connect Jersey City and New York. But at last one 
sees the blaze of lights of the main rotunda and the 
brilliant glow from the windows of the little shops at the 
far end of the hallway, which at this point is as brilliantly 
illuminated as Broadway and Forty-second Street. And 
then, just beyond the shops, there springs into view a 
fairy forest of potted palms and green and white wicker 
chairs. Hundreds of women are wandering around this 
forest in ball dresses and much jewelry, and are accom- 
panied by old men and young men, who wear everything 
from white flannels to evening clothes. Somewhat be- 
wildered, the Tired Business Man turns from the 
rotunda to the big, square office, leaving his womenfolk 
for the moment in the very midst of these gayly capari- 
soned male guests and the ladies with the brilliant 
plumage. As the new arrivals have but just left the 
train after a two or three days’ journey, and are, in 
all probability, much disheveled and grimy with the 
dust and soot of Florida travel, it is in order for each 
individual lady of gay plumage to regard them through 
lorgnons, or the naked eye, with looks of ill-disguised 
scorn, and with much the same facial expression with 
which she would welcome a burglar who had broken 
into her bedroom at three o'clock in the morning. This 
is one of the most popular evening games at Palm 
Beach, and is another reason why I think it unfortunate 





that any trains are allowed to arrive at a time when 
the more seasoned guests present their most sleek and 
well-groomed appearance. 

\t an extremely early hour the following morning 
the Tired Business Man awakes, finds his room filled 
with orange sunshine, and wonders, dozingly, why the 
alarm clock has failed in its duty, and why Maggie, the 
maid, has not summoned him to his breakfast And 


then it slowly reaches his tired brain that he is no 
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Flaunting their clothes and their jewels in the faces of other 
women who have come there with the same purpose 


longer a slave and at home; that the office, or the fac- 
tory, or the store has no part in this morning; that, 
at least for the moment, he is a gentleman of leisure, 
and that he is paying generously for the gorgeous 
sunshine and is entitled to it. Then, if he is wise, he 
turns over in his bed and dreams of his partner work- 
ing overtime at home. But later he remembers that 
there are other things besides sunshine that go with the 
ten dollars a day. 

First of all there is one of those hotel breakfasts 
with a menu at least a foot long from which he can 
order anything and everything he likes, and, with a 
happy sigh, he rejoices in the fact that he is no longer 
at the mercy of the whims of his cook and the petty 
economies of his wife. 


REAKFAST over, he wanders into the office, buys a 

cigar and his local newspaper, and then settles into a 
deep wicker chair to enjoy himself thoroughly. But he 
is not happy—he has a strong subconscious feeling that 
there is something wrong and that that something is 
due to himself and not to the beautiful, sunlit lounging 
room. 

In the midst of these unhappy thoughts young George 
Croesus from his home town comes along, greets him 
pleasantly, and passes on. At last the cause of his 
secret trouble is oft. At home, young Croesus is at 
all times a well-dressed, neat-appearing young man, 
there is something about his regalia that 

suggests the fairy prince in the 
children’s 


but now 


pantomime or the 
storybooks. He is clad in a 
pure white flannel suit, white 
shoes, and a Panama hat set 
rakishly on the back of his 
head. His shirt, stock, socks, 
handerchief, and bejeweled 
scarf are all of silk and of a 
light tint of lavender. Che 
lired Business Man gazes cau 
tiously around the great room, 
and everywhere he looks he 
sees Panama hats, and white 
shoes, and silk shirts, and flan 
nel trousers creased to a razor 
finish. Dolefully he stares at 
his own uncouth business suit, 
bagging at the 
knees, and the clumsy 
half soled and run down at the 
heels. With a sigh he pulls 


himself out of his comfortable 


the trousers 


shoes, 


chair 
He had told “the girls” that 
he was out for a pleasure jaunt 


Their wives, bejeweled 
and overdressed, and refused to bring even a 
are playing bridge 


dress suit, but now, reluctantly, 
he crosses the room to wire 


for all the store clothes he owns \s he reaches the 
te legraph fice in the corner, a girl passes near him. She 
is hatless, and her hair is a marvel of the coiffeur’s art; 
her shirt waist is of some wonderful filmy stuff, and 
heavily hand-worked; her short duck skirt fits her lithe 


figure faultlessly, and shows glimpses of 
dainty white shoes and silk stockings. There 
is a rope of pearls about her neck and a dia 
mond horseshoe at her waist. Wondering of 
which of the great New York multimillionaire 
families the beautiful girl is a daughter, the 
Tired Business Man seeks information from 
the telegraph operator. With a casual glance 
the operator turns back to his duties. 

“That skirt?” he says. “I don’t know ex- 
actly, but she’s one of the manicures or the 
bookkeepers for the hotel.” 

The Tired Business Man sends his message, 
and, in an anxious whisper, asks the direction 
to the nearest haberdasher. In an hour, he, 
too, appears accoutered in a Panama hat, 
white shoes, flannel trousers, and a belt. With 
these articles de luxe, he decides that the coat 
of the old business suit does well enough. 


OWEVER, this is not at all the story of 

his womenfolk. It is now some months 
since the conspiracy took place when the 
mother and the daughter decided to “set the 
old man back” this two weeks’ visit to Palm 
Beach, and in the meantime they and the local 
dressmakers have not been idle. They have 
searched the fashion papers and visited all of 
the musical comedies that came to town with 
an eye to finding some new and startling hints 
in clothes. Therefore, when they finally reach 
the breakfast room, just before the doors 
close, Solomon at his best, compared to wife 
and daughter, would look like a Weehawken 
beggar girl. Indeed, there are moments dur- 
ing the late afternoon or evening, when the 
crowd is the greatest, and when the band is 
blaring its loudest, that the big rotunda of the 
Poinciana reminds one of nothing so much as a ball- 
room scene at the Winter Garden or at one of the 
Ziegfeld Follies. It is like nothing in this land or any 
other land that I have ever seen—a riot of screaming 
colors, a smeared rainbow, a mad chaos of the best and 
worst in clothes. Silks and satins, and laces and plumes, 
and wonderful jewels, that outshine the thousands of 
electric globes, and mixed with this a great deal of tin- 
sel, and paste and gimcrack ornaments unworthy of a 
chorus girl in a cheap burlesque show. I know of no 
scene so well calculated to make a socialist see red or 
an anarchist throw his favorite bomb. 

In days gone by every girl who lived in the South 
was entitled to her fortnight or month at one of the 
famous springs, and in many cases the family had to 
pinch and scrape along for the rest of the year as best 
they could to be able to afford the few simple frocks 
necessary to the undertaking. Now that custom is a 
tradition only, and in its place we have the daughters 
of the very rich and of the fairly rich from every part 
of our land flocking to Palm Beach, not to be courted 
and wooed by the young men, as they were in the old 
days at the springs, but to flaunt their clothes and their 
jewels in the faces of other women who have come 
there with the same purpose. That they can do this, 
and to their heart’s content, there is no doubt whatever. 
The scene is set for them, and brilliantly lighted; there 
is excellent music and all the necessary accessories. The 
only question is whether or not it is a very sensible 
and elevating kind of drama in which our matrons and 
especially our young girls are allowed to play such im- 
portant parts. 

[ remember a child that I used to see every morning, 
playing on the beach. He was a very pretty little boy 
with short, blond curls and fat legs, and he was al- 
ways with his nurse. I never saw the mother. Like 
most children, this one was very fond of digging in 
the sand, and he had been properly provided with a 
bucket and shovel. But in order that her boy should be 
well within the picture, the mother had also provided 
him with a heavy pleated dress of thick, ribbed silk. 
It was about as yielding and comfortable as a zinc ash 
can, and, as a result, when my little friend stooped over 
to dig, he usually fell on his head. After I had watched 
him do this for several days, I suggested to the nurse 
that it was a pity he was not allowed a more simple 
dress for his morning outing on the sands. The nurse 
shook her head and smiled grimly. 

“It is a pity,” was all she said, but I was glad to 
know by the manner of her saying it that at least she 
understood. 


bY dail destrteag else may be said of Palm Beach, it is 


certainly American, and American in its broadest 
sense, because it draws its clientele from every quarter 
of the United States. It is no more like Newport or Bar 
Harbor or Aiken than it is like any of the more ex- 
clusive summer and winter resorts on the Pacific Coast. 
Palm Beach is a national park, which for two months 
every winter is open to anyone who can afford to pay for 
its hot sunshine, its blue waters, its turquoise skies, its 
waving palms, and every comfort and luxury as yet de- 
If there is an aristocracy, it is founded on 
So far as the social 


vised by man. 
wealth and clothes and jewels 
prestige of the individual at 
profits not at all at Palm Beach 


home is concerned, it 
Socially speaking, 
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everyone starts from | 
scratch. In the first place 
] must confess to my sur- 
prise at how small a part 
the more conspicuous men 
and women from New 
York played in the life 
there. By conspicuous | 
mean the class of people 
who have both great 
wealth and positions of 
power in business and in 
society—owners of names 
which are to be found 
most frequently 




















in so-called society WH 
journals, and, = 
which I have al- % 
ways understood, 
are read. with 
much more avidity 
outside of New 
York than they 
are in it. I very 
much doubt if 
these Metropolitan 
celebrities, the ac- 
counts of whose 
doings are spread 
broadcast through- 
out the land, could 
find any other spot 
in the United 
States where they 
would be so entirely ignored as they are at Palm Beach. 
There are headliners at this gayest of winter resorts, 
and some of them come from Manhattan, but they are 
not the headliners of New York or of Newport or of 
Aiken. The particular set of New Yorkers of whom 
I speak come in their private cars, play tennis and 
golf, enjoy their ocean baths, and spend the greater 
part of their time at the Beach Club, which is the only 
place that seems to cater particularly to their wants 
and give them preference over the other several thou- 
sand visitors. To them Palm Beach is just a part of 
the year’s routine. They go there because the sunshine 
is warm, the air is wonderfully balmy, the cooking 
good, the tennis courts smooth, and the gambling the 
best to be found anywhere. Surely, of the thousands 
of visitors I saw there, they were the quietest and 
most unobtrusive in their clothes as well as in their 
manners. ‘They were apparently regarded, when re- 
garded at all, as merely spectators of the great show, 
and which, after all, is probably the way they would 
wish to be regarded. 


T IS surprising when one first visits Palm Beach to 

find that it covers a very large area, and that in the 
two towns of Palm Beach, and West Palm Beach just 
across the lake, one may lead many kinds of lives, from 
the very gay variety to the rather dull and drab kind, 
and at all sorts of prices. But the small, unmarked 
zone that has made the place famous is very small in- 
deed. Its center line is a road, scarcely half a mile 
in length, that runs between the two hotels, the Poin- 
ciana and the Breakers, and the rest of its territory 
lies within a few hundred feet of this broad and beau- 


One of the most popular evening 
fames at Palm Beach is to 
Stare at the new arrivals, di- 
sheveled and grimy with the dust 
and soot of Florida travel, with 
much the same expression with 
which one would welcome a burglar 


Suggesting the fairy tifully sheltered highway. This 
prince in the panto- charmed space includes the golf 
mime, clad in a pure course, the bathing grounds, the 


white flannel suit, white tea grove, and the Beach Club. 


shoes, and a Panama To these and to the two big 
hat set rakishly on hotels the real life of Palm 
the back of his head Beach is practically confined. 


The visitors who stop at West 
Palm Beach (although I never 
met anyone who voluntarily 
acknowledged the fact) and at 
Palm Beach, but not within this 
charmed circle, will probably 
disagree with this statement, and 
they may be right. 


O BE quite exact, there are 

several attractions more or 
less patronized by the real Palm 
Beachers not within the zone of 
which I have spoken. There is 
the house boat on Lake Worth, 
a good hour's ride in a fast- 
going launch, and there is the 
Jungle where one can ride in a 
roller chair for miles through 
forests of palms and visit the 
trained alligator. But these are 
more in the way of tourists’ ex- 
cursions, and can hardly be con- 
sidered as part of the daily inner 
social life. 

The first impression one gets 
of the crowds at Palm Beach 
is that of a great kaleidoscope formed of many hun- 
dreds of unknown faces, but in a remarkably short 
space of time the kaleidoscope dissolves and the atoms 
become individuals. The faces are no longer unfamil- 
iar faces, and one finds oneself constantly looking for 
them in their accustomed places. Some are to be found 
always on the golf links, while others seem to spend 
the entire day on the tennis courts or dashing along 
the main roadway in wheel chairs. But the faces one 
sees most often, and those in whose daily life there is 
apparently the least variety, are of the women, young 
and old, who haunt the main corridors and the rotunda 
of the Poinciana. Hour after hour, day after day, one 
sees them sitting about in little groups or wandering 
to and fro, alone or in couples, in the latter case usu- 
ally a mother and daughter. Palm Beach is not a very 
sociable place. It is too big, and the crowd is changing 
constantly. There- 
fore those visitors 
who do not: find old 
friends must depend 
largely on themselves 
for entertainment. | 
have seen families 
who stayed there for 
weeks and who ap- 
parently spoke to no 
one outside the family 
circle. It is the lone 






























liness of a great city which I think is the worst kind of 
loneliness, because there is so much going on about one 
and in which one has no part. I do not pretend to 
understand the psychology of a woman's mind, but it 
would be interesting to know what pleasure or interest 
these lonely people find, hour after hour, in sitting 
about the big green and white rotunda gazing at each 
other and at great intervals listening to a band play 
ragtime. ; 

And to return to the Tired Business Man, it would 
also be interesting to know just how much real enjoy- 
ment he gets out of this particular phase of American 
life. The chances are that he neither plays golf nor 
tennis, and that he would rather do his ocean bathing 
at Atlantic City in August than at Palm Beach in Feb- 
ruary. He is far away from his office, which in itself 
is a great trial to most American business men, and 
he is spending a good deal of money. Women's dresses 
do not interest him at all; the chances are he knows 
no one well enough to introduce him at the Beach 
Club, and in all probability he wouldn't gamble if he 
could. He can and does go to the baseball games be- 
tween teams of colored waiters from the two big hotels, 
and roars with delight at their antics and cheap comedy. 
‘or some reason it never seems to make any difference 
how much a man from the East or the West may despise 
and how badly he may treat a darkey at home, the mo- 
ment he gets on Southern soil he apparently has a 
brotherly feeling for him, and treats him with much 
jocularity and as if he had been a slave of his great- 
grandfather. But the waiters do not play baseball 
every day, and so the Tired Business Man has really 
very little to entertain him. You can see him by the 
hundreds, sitting in long rows on the sunlit piazzas, 
chewing on a cigar and staring grimly into space. No 
doubt, however, he finds some consolation in the fact 
that if his wife and daughter had not dragged him to 
Florida they would have taken him abroad, and if he 
should get a hurry-home telegram from the office, he 
is only two days instead of two weeks from the seat 
of trouble. It is no doubt true that his womenfolk 
are getting a good deal more pleasure out of the 
place than he is. 


T LEAST, they probably take a certain amount 
of pleasure later on in telling their less fortu- 
nate friends at home that they have “just returned 
from Palm Beach,” and then if their names should 
happen to be telegraphed on to a New York paper as 
“among those present,” the item is copied in their home 
paper, and that in itself is an enormous satisfaction. 
Of course, this is pleasant enough for the 
womenfolk, but it brings but little joy to 
the head of the family. For a man to ad- 
mit that his family has dragged him into the 
expense of a trip to Palm Beach is almost? as 
humorous to his business friends as if he 
were to announce that his wife had become 
the mother of twins. 

It is certainly not from any 
lack of things to do at Palm 
Beach that most of the 
guests, both men and women, 
apparently do nothing. As a 
matter of fact, there is a 
great deal to do; the natural 
and artificial beauty of the 
place alone is a constant de- 
light to those who choose to 
look at it, and as a winter 
resort it surely compares 
favorably, in the variety of its 
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attractions, with any similar 
place on the Riviera. On the 
other hand, there can be no 
question that the Tired Busi 
ness Man and his wife and his 
daughter thoroughly enjoy a day spent. in the 
grandeur of a green and white hotel rotunda ot 
sitting in a large rocking-chair scowling at sunlit 
nature, because they go back to it year after year 

The Beach Club has for its home a_ very 
- modest cottage just across the railroad tracks 
from the grounds of the Poinciana, and its fame 
is due to the fact that it is one of the few clubs, 
certainly in the East, where men and women 
gamble without fear of police interference. Since 
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The Six 


By Justus Mires Forman 


VI 
The End of My Cousin Matthew 


LETTER was brought to me as I sat breakfast- 
ing on the terrace at Gaunt House. The super 
scription was in a hand I didn’t know and the 

postmark, I observed, was of the village on the rail- 
way five miles distant. I opened it and it was brief 
and unsigned: 

Be careful, Peter. 
of them back and that there is but one left. 
desperate. He'll stop at nothing. 


He knows that you have five 
He’s 


My Uncle Henry came out of the house and I gave 
him the sheet without comment. He read it, nodded, 
and passed it back. 

“That’s from a lady, Peter. And I think I can guess 
the lady’s name.” He gave a little kindly laugh ot 
amusement, and I drew a long breath. 

“I’ve seen her just once and that was nearly a year ago 
Do you think she so much as remembers my existence?” 

My uncle laughed again but very gently. 

“What does the paper smell of ?” 

I held it to my face, and it had a faint and pleasing 
odor, but of what I couldn't say. I shook my head. 

“These modern young men!” complained my Uncle 


Henry. “They don’t know the good old-fashioned 
things. It's rosemary, Peter—that’s for remem- 
brance. ... I'll tell you something. I've seen that 


saw her and talked with her a fort 
night ago while you were away. She rides sometimes 
in the wood road west of the Three Hills, for she’s 
still living at Nest with old Matthew. We 
talked abqut several matters, but at last about you. She 
hasn’t forgotten.” 

“Nor I!” I said. “Nor I! 

“Uncle Henry, I’ve never known who she was. I’ve 


beautiful girl. | 


Eagle’s 


thought of her and dreamed of her face for 


eight long months, but I've known no 


more about her than that her name was Diana 


very 


Can you tell me anyth.ng? 
“She's old Matthew Gaunt’s stepdaughter,” 
my uncle said. “He 
about fifteen years ago, 
time afterward. She was a widow and had a 
little daughter of three 
Diana Wayne. She has been away at 
That's why we never saw her nor 


married a second wife 


who lived only a short 


The girl's name is 
school 
for years. 


heard about her until last 


} | E PICKED the letter up and read it once 


more 
“There's truth in this. 
of the kind to me when we met 
get the last ruby back easily, Peter. 


autumn 


She said something 
You won't 


Old Mat- 


thew is desperate Solomon's death in Eng- 
land last spring was a shock to him. He hasnt 
got over it. It turned him very bitter.” 

“He surely,” said I with some indignation, 


“isn't mad enough to hold me responsible for 
that. He knows exactly how it happened.” 


“Well,” my uncle said, “he’s 


an old man and 


a violent one, and he has centered all his 
hatred on you as he did on your father before 
you, and he’s incapable of reason in the things 
that touch him closely) | dare say he has 
charged poor Solomon's end up against your 
rccount [ do n Anyhow he'll 
make a ere t I last rul You'll 
| let 1 hel tl me 
the , 
D know where the 1 ske 
nd he said 
It Eagle's Nest. O ( ngest 
| He | erly ne \ ( 
wher I ick here 
within the bre | is e—some weeks 
g t i} Ma I Is now 


ubies ¢ 


face that old scoundrel once more 
in his own house and bid him 
| should have heen sorry not to hold the last 
of the Gaunt 


defiance 
rubies that he had stolen up before his 
wicked eye, and so turn my back upon him forever. 

That was not perhaps an admirable nor a Christian 
sentiment, but | submit that it was very human. 

We finished our breakfast presently, my uncle and |, 
and went back into the house. We turned our steps 
by some obscure common consent upward, and found 
ourselves in the big and rather gloomy bedroom that 
had been my father’s and was now mine. Over the 
head of the bed the ancient black shield, repaired of 
traditional 
upon it had been reset tive of the six great jewels—the 


its hurts, was fastened in its place, and 


six gouttes gules upon the field sable. One place only 
remained empty now. 


LOOKED up at that shamed and defaced ensign of 

my race and my mind was crowded suddenly with 
visions. I saw old Matthew sullen and fierce at bay 
behind a table in his own house; I saw Enoch cowering 
behind his false mirror; I saw Diana standing in a 
golden lamplight, her eyes upon me, her red hair hang- 
John 
Eng 


ing down her back in a great braid; | saw young 
and Miss Dorothy Meredith; I saw Solomon in 


land and his awful death; I saw Cousin Michael and the 
Christopher 


man called Graives at Cadenabbia; | saw 
and Celia and Arthur Carling. 


They had filled my 


I have no conception of how long we sat there, close 
and whispering. Time had ceased for me. 


I remember I was quite content 





life, these Gaunts of the other 






house, for eight months. 


One by one I had met them 
and one by one my stolen rubies had come back into 
my hand. There remained now Otho and the last 
jewel. I drew a long breath, for, this final adventure 
over and old Matthew brought to defeat, I should be 
free at last. 


ND Diana hadn't forgotten. 

“It’s almost over,” said I, turning to my Uncle Henry. 
My uncle smiled and nodded and laid a hand on my 
shoulder. But he turned crave again. 

“Almost, but not quite. Don’t you go underrating 
Matthew. Take Miss Wayne’s advice, Peter, and be 
careful! Youll let me go with you, this time?” he 
asked a little anxiously, and I said: 

“By all means! 
keep you out of it. 


I should be a dog-in-the-manger to 
Besides, you'll save my neck, most 
likely. Where was it you said she 
times? Near the Three Hills?” 

My Uncle Henry laughed. 

“In the wood road, beyond. 

“She’s very lovely, Peter. And I think she is as 
good as she is beautiful—in spite of all that red hair.” 
My uncle and I shook hands with some emotion 

That afternoon I rode out. I went in the direction 
of the Three Hills, but before I had reached these | 
had a little adventure. I met my Matthew 
Gaunt. 

He was riding slowly but with his head up, and he 
seemed to have seen me 


rode some- 


Cousin 


almost as soon as I saw him, 
for he reined in and half wheeled his horse as if he 
were going to turn away, then changed his mind and 


sat still. I cont:nued at a trot until I was alongside, 
nd then stopped and nodded. 

“Good day, Cousin Matthew!” 

But it wasn’t a good day for him. He looked as if 


he hadn’t seen a good day for a long time. He looked 
old and thin and ill and as hollow eyed as a man ina 
fever. But his eyes burned in their hollows with as 
fierce a fire as ever, and they met mine straight. 

He didn't answer my salutation, but sat his horse, 
bent a little at the shoulders, glowering. I shouldn't 
now—I was in- 
moment after—hut the devil led me on. 
I have 


have taunted him. | am sorry for it 
deed sorry a 

I said 
five of the rubies back.” 


“lve not been idle since we last met. 
His face flamed suddenly 
‘Try to take the last one!” said my Cousin Matthew in 
We can do murder at Eagle's 


crimson 


a hoarse voice. “Try it 


Nest, too.” 
IS speech was thick—with rage perhaps I could 
hardly make out the words, and for a moment | 
didn’t in the least make out what he meant by doing 


murder “too.” Then I saw that he had Solomon's 


death in his mind—a death for which I was no more 
responsible than he himself 


Well, you 


The man was _ beside 


accusations like that. 
shook my head and 
ut I saw that he had dropped 
He was an old man and [| 


can't answer crazy 
himself. | 
made as if to ride on, | 


his little whip a young one 
| slipped to the ground and picked it up for him 


He tried to ride me down. Luckily his horse wouldn't 





obey him, but shied and plunged and at last reared 
straight up and nearly spilled its rider off into the dust 
I tossed the whip into a hedge and remounted 

I said: “I remember my uncle remarking that the 
Gaunt blood had run thin in you, Matthew He was 
right 

So I left him there with his plunging horse and rod 
vay t thy Phree Hills I had littl hope t en 
col ng Diana on this day, for I reasoned that 1 
she h dden out from Eagle’s Nest, she would have 
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on and came presently into the long and winding wood 
lane where the air was full of the scent of pine, and 
the sunlight, came down in little shivering flecks of 
gold and the ground was soft and crisp with pine 
needles. 

And at last I found her—not in the wood road, but 
sitting still upon her horse on the crest of a little knoll 
and looking across the broad sweep of country to the 
west. : 

My heart gave a leap that was like a fierce stab of 
pain. 

| rode up the slope among the trees toward her. Her 
mare knew of my approach, but she herself didn’t. She 
must have been daydreaming. I dismounted at a brief 
distance and went forward on foot. 

[ remember how straight she sat in the saddle. I 
remember that she had on a little brown serge jacket 
and a flat hat with a single stiff fiery feather in it. Her 
red hair was not down her back this time, but coiled 
close in braids about her head and ears. 

| spoke to her from a little way off and she turned 
andsaw me. | should have 
been disappointed if she 
had gone through the usual 
flourishes of surprise and 
greeting and comment 
upon the weather. She 
didn’t. She looked at me 
straight, with the smallest 
of grave smiles. 

“You haven't 
my name, then?” 
called her Diana.) 

“T have said it to my- 
self a hundred times each 
day and night for eight 
) I'm not likely to 
And at that 
she flushed a little, but 
not, I think, with anger. 
She held out her hands. 

“T’ve remembered yours, 
too. Please take me 
down!” 


forgotten 
(I had 


months. 
forget it. 


I had always wondered 
what color her eyes were. 
In the lamplight that 
evening at Eagle’s Nest | 
couldn’t be sure. Now I 
saw that they were the 
color of brown sherry. 
And her mouth like 
the mouths all Rossetti’s 
ladies had. 

“Eight months is a large 
part of eternity, Diana.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“I wanted to come to you but I couldn't. 
why.” 

“T know,” she said. 

“Two days after that night at Eagle’s Nest I met 
my Cousin Matthew in the road not many miles from 
here. I stopped him, and said that without meaning to 
I had deprived a lady in his house of a jewel that she 
prized very highly, and I asked if he would allow me 
to give her another in its place. I had in mind a 
pink pearl that used to be my mother’s. He struck at 
me with his riding crop and rode away. Did he tell 
you?” 

She said: “No, he didn’t.” And after a moment: “I 
didn’t really want your ruby that Enoch had given me 
I said what I said just to—to see what you’d do. And 
I’m glad I said it. I am so very glad! Still—will you 
give me the pink pearl, some day?” 

“T'll give it to you now.” 


was 


You know 


PULLED it out of my pocket. It was a very beauti- 
ful pearl, pear-shaped, hung on a thin chain. 
“You'll have to take your hat off,’ I told her. So 
she did, and her hair burned in a shaft of sunlight. | 
put the chain about her neck and she stood still for a 
little time, holding the pearl between her hands. 
“It’s the most beautiful thing I ever saw, Peter, but 
what I love most about it is that your mother wore it. 
[ shall have to keep it—inside. He mustn't know 
I have it. He shan’t, I promise you.... Did you get my 
letter ?” 
“Yes, and thanked God for it. I can thank you now.’ 
“Peter, couldn’t you give it up—trying to recover the 
last of the rubies? I’m afraid. He’s half mad, I think. 
He has hardly spoken, even to me, for the last two 
months, and when, the other day, he got a letter from 
Christopher Gaunt, the son who's a clergyman, saying 
that you had back the fifth one, he nearly went out of 


his head. I’m horribly afraid for you. Couldn’t you 
give it up?” 

“Have I got to refuse the first thing you've ever 
asked of me?” 

She gave a little sigh. 

“No. I unask it. Of course you'll go on. But be 


careful, Peter!” 
She looked about her for a good place, and sat down 


on the turf, with her back against a tree. I sat at her 
feet 

“Let’s not talk about unpleasant things!” she said 
“Let’s pretend there aren’t any! Let’s be just any two 
nice people who’ve met on a summer afternoon. | 


want to forget Eagle’s Nest for an hour.” 
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I think she did forget it. I forgot it. I forgot the 
world and all. I had an hour of enchantment—dreams 
come true. She was like no one I had ever known. 
She was sweetness and light and warmth. The words 
she spoke, the tones of her voice, the laughter that 
bubbled. from her, the very motions of her head and 
hands were new and wonderful to me: it was as if 
human speech and low laughter were for the first time 
in my ears, the sight of a human being for the first 
time before my eyes. I luxuriated in her presence 
with a kind of quiet ecstasy. 


i SEEMS very odd to me now that I don’t in the 
least remember what we talked about. Not so much 
as a word or a phrase comes back. But who has ever 
brought back words from fairyland or from a dream of 
White Magic? 

I only know that after an indeterminable period 
Diana looked away over the hills and drew a little sigh 
and said: 

“Peter, I must go. 


It’s getting late.’ 








A door opened and my Cousin Matthew came out from 
one of the near-by rooms carrying in his hand a 
branched candlestick with three lighted candles 
“T’d forgotten that there was time,” said I; and she 

laughed. 

“So had I.” 

I put her up on her bay mare. An hour before the 
touch of her hands had set me trembling. But now it 
was not so. There had come in that meantime an odd 
sense of long and sweet and intimate habit. It was as 
if I had known her always and loved her from before 
the world was made 

But as I saw her sitting there above me, against the 
low sun, the reins gathered in her grasp, I had a mo- 
ment’s dreadful pang of 
certainty that I 
was the end. 


fear—a feeling of awful 
was never to see her again, that this 


I don’t know what she saw in my eyes, but she un- 
gloved one hand and put it down to me, and I kissed 
it and she took it back. 

I asked: “Diana, could you manage to make a visit 
of a week or so away from Eagle’s Nest?” 

\t first she didn’t understand, then gave a little cry. 

“You mean—you're coming for the ruby? Oh, Peter! 

No! I won’t go. You shan’t make me. After all, 
it’s not I who am in danger. It’s you.” She looked at 
me an instant with troubled eyes. 


“You shan’t come to harm, Peter! You shan’t! Oh, 
but be careful!” 
She gave me a little anxious smile, bent her head, 


and rode away down the hill. 


HAD hoped for a black night, a night of wind and 
rain, and my Uncle Henry was all for waiting until 
there should be one. Indeed, he wanted to wait for 
other reasons, too. “The man’s expecting you, Peter. 
He’s on the lookout He’s all keyed up just now for 
fight. Give him a week of watching and waiting! Tire 
him out a bit!” 
But I couldn't 
shook my head 
“l’ve got to do it 
go mad with waiting. | 
He looked at me, 
and nodded 
“T know. 
way, lad!” 


wait. I heard my uncle through and 


explain. I should 
throat.” 
I remember, with a kindly sorrow, 


can't 
should cut my 


now! | 


You've seen her. Well, have it your own 

There was a rack of heavy driving cloud—gloom for 
a few moments, then white and brilliant moonlight. We 
left our horses outside the wall that surrounded Eagle’s 


Nest on the top of its hill, waited until the moon was 
under, and slipped up close to the house. Everything 
was still and dark there, not a sight or sound of life, 
not a light in any of the windows. We moved round to 
the front and took cover under the porch of the miain 
entrance. There came a brief flash of moonlight and 
we waited, then, when it was dark again, approached 
the door. 

It stood open an inch. 

We turned our faces toward each other in the 
gloom, and my Uncle Henry said in a ‘whisper: “I 
don’t like this, Peter.” 

I didn’t like it either, but it seemed to me too late 
now to go back. I pushed the door open, and, with our 
pistols in our hands, we went in. 

There was, after all, a dim light there—a pair of 
candles burning in a sconce at one side of the long 
broad hall that ran from front to back of the house. 
3ut the doors of the rooms to right and left stood open 
and dark, and there was still no sight or sound of life. 

We whispered together, and it was agreed that my 
uncle should remain here 
below to cover our retreat, 
but should come to my aid 
if I called or if he heard a 
shot. Then I tiptoed down 
toward the stairs that 
mounted into darkness at 
the back of the house. 

I make no excuse now 
for such insane folly. 
Everything about. that 
house should have warned 
me of a trap—the dark 
windows, the open door, 
the absence of sound or 
life. To go on in the face 
of such evidences of prep- 
aration was the act of a 


madman. Well, let it pass 
as such. I wasa little mad, 
I think. 


They took me as easily 
as a trap takes a foolish 
rat. I had no sooner set 
foot in the dim upper hall 
than I was seized from 
behind and my pistol 
wrenched out of my hand. 
I called out my 
name: “Henry! Henry!” 
And at the same instant 
heard from below a sound 
of scuffling and of drag- 
ging feet. So they had 
taken my uncle also. | 
had a moment of bitter 
vain regret. I had got him into this against his instinct 
and against his will. Because I was impatient and 
thought I couldn't wait I had drawn him into a trap. 
They might, for all I knew, be killing my uncle down 
there in the lower hall. 

A door opened and my Cousin Matthew came out 
from one of the near-by rooms carrying in his hand 
a branched candlestick with three lighted candles. He 
set it down upon a table, looked at me and laughed. 
Then he called back over his shoulder: 

“Otho! Otho!” And a tall, fair-haired boy came 
out of the room after him, moving slowly and as if 
with reluctance. It was Matthew’s youngest son. 

“We've got him, Otho!” the old man said. He was 
shaking with a kind of wild silent laughter. “Look at 
him! Go and look at your cousin! There’s the fellow 
who calls himself the head of the Gaunts. 
him in the face, if you’d like to. J’'ll deal with him 
later.” His voice was still oddly hoarse and thick, as it 
had been in the afternoon, so that one made out the 
words with great difficulty. | 
matter with him. 


uncle’s 


Go and slap 


wondered what was the 


HE boy looked from his father to me and back 
again. His eyes were dilated in the candlelight and 
his forehead was wet. I saw it glisten. He fumbled 
with his hands, and he tried to laugh, but couldn't. | 
felt sorry for him. 
Then old Matthew had an idea 
ruby !” 


“Here, give me the 


The boy pulled it out of his pocket and gave it to his 
father. Matthew came forward to where I stood, held 
from behind by two men, and dangled the last of the 
Gaunt rubies before my eyes. 

“Look at it, murderer! Feast your eyes on it! It’s 
the last you'll see in this world. Look, look!” He 
thrust the thing almost into my face, standing on his 
tiptoes, for despite his great lion’s head, his legs were 
short and puny. And, after a moment, he began to 
laugh again, a veritable paroxysm of snuffling, coughing 
laughter that shook him all over. 

But when he had done he turned abruptly, gave the 
jewel back to his son, and said to the men who held me 

“Tie him up!” 

I tried to make a fight for freedom then, but it was 
useless. gl hey were two and had my arms twisted be- 
hind me. They laid me down none too gently, and tied 
first my arms with a rope round and round my body, 
then my ankles. 

“Bring him here!” said my Cousin Matthew, and the 
two men half carried and half dragged me down the 
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I WENT 


Ten Governors and Recent Governors Take the Public into Their 
Confidence on This Interesting and Inspirational Point of Personal History 





INTO POLITICS 

















A Western newspaper man with a well-grown 
bump of curiosity, Waldemar de Bille of Spo- 
kane, wrote to the Governors the letters of 
inquiry which brought the replies to which 
Collier’s cheerfully yields this page 


Thomas R. Marshall 
Former Governor of Indiana, Vice President Elect 
VER since I was eighteen years 
of age I have been in politics, 
for the reason that I believe 
that a people can have any sort of 
government they want, and if they do 
not have the kind they want they ought 
not to complain at the kind which is 
given to them. I therefore thought 
and still think that it is the duty of 
every man to take an intelligent in- 
terest in public affairs and try to 
ascertain what is right and do the very best thing which 
he can for his country. 

My entry into it as a candidate for office was purely 
accidental so far as I can see from the human stand- 
point. I was boomed by my friends for Governor at a 
time when I was away from home. It was without my 
knowledge or consent, but you know the average man 
has a telephone at hand to listen to the call of his 
friends. I heard and heeded and was elected. 





George W. Donaghey 
Former Governor of Arkansas 


I VAS a business man. Up to the 
time I was elected Governor i 
had never sought and had never been 
elected to any office in the State. At 
the time I entered politics the State 
had undertaken to construct a new 
capitol building. It had been ten 
years since the foundation was laid 
for the building, and only the skele- 
ton of same was completed at this 
time. It had gotten in politics and had 
become involved in a public scandal. The contractors 
were charged with boodling in the Legislature and with 
putting in faulty construction work throughout the build- 
ing. It was alleged that the work as being put in was 
not fireproof, and the reenforced concrete work and 
steel work that did not meet the specifications were mak- 
ing the building unsafe to human life. 

I was a contractor and builder, and knew of my own 
knowledge a great deal about this work, and, without 
any thought of official preferment, told the people of 
the State about it in pamphlets which IJ issued. This 
finally terminated in a demand for me to make the race 
for Governor, the building of the capitol being one of 
the principal issues in the campaign. I was elected to 
take the matter out of politics, to tear out the faulty 
construction work, and to complete the building, which 
has been done. 

During my four years’ administration many other 
matters of great importance have been considered— 
equality in the assessment and collection of taxes, aboli- 
tion of the convict lease system, establishing vocational 
schools and a better general system of education in the 
State, eliminating saloons from the State, establishing a 
tuberculosis sanatorium, etc. 

Some of these measures have been adopted, while 
others have been retarded, but are yet live issues, and 
will, in my opinion, eventually succeed. 


Albert W. Gilchrist 


Former Governor of Florida 


RATHER think that my mother 

had more to do with my enter- 
ing politics than any other person. 
My father died when I was a baby. 
He had been a member of the 
House and the Senate of the State 
of Florida and general in the militia. 
He had Gubernatorial aspirations. My 
mother impressed this fact upon me 

I decided that I would become a 
member of the Legislature of Florida, 
Speaker, and then Governor. I was elected to the House 
four times, serving the last term in 1905 as Speaker. | 
made a success as Speaker, presiding over the House 
sixty days without using the gavel. At the end of the 
sixty days there was not a bill upon the calendar. | 
made good as a legislator and as Speaker. 
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I became a general in the militia. I resigned that 
position June 17, 1808, to become a private in Company 
C, Third United States Volunteer Infantry, at $15.60 
per month, serving in Santiago Province as captain and 
acting major. I made good in the military. I have 
been trying to make good as Governor. 

Political aspiration has been running in my relatives 
for some time, one of my ancestors, Colonel Joseph Ball 
of Virginia, being grandfather of George Washington; 
another, Colonel Edwin Conway of Virginia, being the 
grandfather of James Madison; another, Judge John 
Hunter, was United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina in 1796. I presume that most men would tell you 
that they entered politics on account of the great benefit 
they could do mankind. 

My mother is a highly educated woman anda woman 
of great will power. I should think that she was largely 
the cause of my entering politics. 

In the various public positions I have held I have al- 
ways tried to do my duty to the best interest of the peo- 
ple and of the State—‘Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


George W. P. Hunt 


Governor of Arizona 
AS I RECALL my first experi- 
ence in politics, I am = sure 
that the chief motive which im- 
pelled me to become a candidate 
for public office was a desire to do 
what I deemed my proper share 
toward remedying, as a legislator, 
such civil and industrial evils as ex- 
isted in what was at that time the 
Territory of Arizona. I had a well- 
developed desire, such as is natural to 
the average man, to contribute effective effort toward 
benefiting conditions in which my fellow men had to live. 
While it would be too much to assume that the forces 
which impelled me to enter public life were wholly altru- 
istic, yet, as | remember the events at that time, | do not 
think that personal ambition figured very largely in 
my desire to engage in a political life. In conclusion, 
I would be remiss if I failed to mention the whole- 
hearted encouragement that I received from many 
sincere personal friends on my entrance to the field 
of politics some twenty-five years ago. 


Joseph M. Carey 


Governor of Wyoming 


*O FAR as I am personally con- 
cerned, | have never striven to 
be in politics. I scarcely think I have 
ever been ambitious to be in politics, 
yet I have held important positions 
in my State. I “just naturally” got 
into politics. I believe it is the duty 
of every man to be interested in polli- 
tics, for our system of government 
is a political one, and every man and 
woman should be enough interested 
to take part in public affairs if called upon to do so. 


Judson Harmon 
Former Governor of Ohio 
CAN only say that while I have 
always taken a deep interest in 
politics as a citizen, my connection 
with them as the holder of public 
office has not been due to any seek- 
ing on my part. 

When I was a young lawyer, aged 
thirty, I was elected judge in the 
county of my birth and home, and 
twice reelected, but these positions 
were in the line of my profession, 
and, while I was glad to get them, they came of their 
own accord; the first, doubtless, because I had been 
somewhat active in behalf of friends who were candi- 
dates at other times. 

My appointment as Attorney General in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet was as great a surprise to me as to any- 
body else. 

My nomination for Governor in 1908 was not only 
unsought, but was made in spite of repeated published 
refusals to be a candidate. These were not due to any 
lack of appreciation of the proposed honor, but because 
I felt unwilling to make the sacrifice involved. My re- 
nomination followed as a matter of course, as did my 
being on the eligible list for the nomination at Balti 
more. 

I state these facts simply because they are facts, and 














not because I wish to discourage anyone from entering 
politics when they do so with a desire to be of service 
to the public, for our public affairs cannot be properly 
conducted unless men of the highest type are willing to 
go into the service of the State and nation. 


William C. McDonald 


Governor of New Mexico 


‘ 


HY I entered politics ?” 

That is rather a difficult ques- 
tion for me to answer and might re- 
quire considerable personal history, 
The fact is, I have always taken 
considerable interest in politics ever 
since I was a boy. It seemed to me 
that there were a great many things 
that could be improved, and that our 
Government ought to be better than 
it was. I have not changed my mind, 
and shall use my best endeavor to improve conditions 
here so far as I may be able. 

The reason that I got actively into politics in New 
Mexico recently, was that I could not very well avoid 
it. I had no desire for office, but did desire to see 
our new State come in under better conditions than had 
existed here for some time. My nomination was not 
only unsolicited but undesired, and I only accepted 
under the belief that I might possibly be able to do 
some good for my adopted State. 

It seems to me that politics is generally misunderstood, 
and that honorable and honest political work ought to 
be appreciated and upheld by the people, and I believe 
that in the future this will be done. 


O. B. Colquitt 


Governor of Texas 

N 1894 I was induced by friends, 

largely against my own judgment, 
to become a candidate for the State 
Senate from the Ninth Texas Dis- 
trict, composed of the counties of 
(‘Kanfman, Henderson, and Navarro. 
I had previously taken an active in- 
terest in politics for my friends and 
in adwocating policies of government 
in which I believed. 

My experience has been that when 
aiman gets started on a political career it is difficult to 
stop. (Conditions always arise which induce him to con- 
tinue. It is often the case that a man would abandon 
polities, but will not do so on account of pride and the 
accusations of his enemies. 





Charles S. Deneen 


Former Governor of Illinois 
M* FATHER, who was a volun- 
teer soldier in the Civil War, 
was for many years professor of his- 
tory in McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Ill. While my father was in no sense 
a politician, never having taken part 
in political management or acted as 
delegate to political conventions, yet 
from my earliest recollections politics 
were daily discussed in our home. In 
college political questions were much 
discussed in our debating societies. I began to partici- 
pate in campaigns before I was old enough to vote. 
My connection with political management grew out of 
[ had no idea of becoming a candi- 
date for office at any time, my ambitions being along 
the lines of my profession, and I refused the first nomi- 
nation that was tendered me... My interest in political 
questions and my activity in campaigns have shaped my 
career, and in another way than I anticipated. 





these associations. 


Lee Cruce 
Governor of Oklahoma 


‘IX years ago I was an unassum- 

ing business man, quietly conduct- 
ing a banking business in Ardmore, 
I. T. A bill had been passed in Con- 
gress authorizing the people of Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory to 
frame a Constitution with a view to 
becoming admitted into the Union as 
a single State. 

I had lived in Ardmore, I. T 
January, 1891. I saw the many per- 
plexing difficulties that would be encountered in estab- 
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The Old Testament Story 
of Jacob’s Favorite Son 
Made into a Play 


HE chance to see a fa- 

miliar Bible story pre- 

sented to the eye in a 
series of elaborate stage pic- 
tures draws to the theatre an 
audience rather different from : 
that which laughs or yawns at 
the ordinary Broadway play. 
When, for instance, in the last act of 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” Pharaoh calls 
the haggard and emaciated Joseph from 


* his dungeon, and permits him to see his 


long-lost Asenath again, the woman be- 
hind me at once, and with evident sin- 
cerity, expressed her dismay. “Oh!” she 
whispered, “isn’t it too bad she’s got to 
see him like that!” 

The action on the stage was evidently 
quite real to her, or real enough, at any 
rate, so that she sympathized deeply with 
the lovers and felt it a pity that the young 
man could not have been permitted a little 
time to “fix up” before Asenath’s memory 
of him was put to the somewhat painful 
test of reality. In the long line waiting 
to buy tickets—itself suggesting that the 
magician’s rod had touched some new re- 
sponsive nerve in that mysterious body, 
“the public,’ for box-office lines are not 
so common as to have become uninterest- 
ing—there are doubtless many of a sim- 
ilar mind, little interested in what is 
called technique, viewing the action on 
the stage almost as if it were actual and 
they a part of it, and mainly concerned 
with seeing before their very eyes the 
story of Jacob’s favorite son, who was 
cast into a pit and left for dead by his 
jealous brothers, taken therefrom by the 
Midianites and sold into Egypt unto Poti- 
phar, an officer of Pharaoh's and captain 
of the guard. 

The story of the young man who went 
down with the Midianite merchants a 
slave and ended, after splendid and soul- 
trying adventures, in being made ruler 
over all the land of Egypt; the love of 
Jacob for this child of his old age, and 
the final coming of him and his family, 
after the years of famine, down into 
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Egypt to be nourished 


and he had given up 
for dead—this ~whole 
story is so full of the 
beauty of patriarchal 
tradition and stern Old 
Testament romance that the desire to see 
as well as read it is not difficult to un- 
derstand. 

One may speculate on what Stephen 
Phillips or Maeterlinck might have done 
with such a theme. Mr. Louis W. 
Parker's version contains little that need 
detain the critical, either in the matter 
of literature or of dramatic art. It is, 
nevertheless, a capably constructed “pa- 
geant play,” whose four acts, with the 
several scenes, present the main story in 
a manner satisfactory to the multitudes 
for whom it—as perhaps all plays—was 
intended. There is an innumerable com- 
pany, including shepherds, soldiers, and 
dancing girls, in addition to a score or 
so of speaking parts, and there are real 
camels and a flock of real sheep. Poti- 
phar’s wife appears in Joseph’s life a 
little sooner than she does in the Bible 
story, and she leaves it, after her lord 
has learried of her treachery to Joseph, in 
a spectacular moonlit scene by the Pyra- 
mids, in which Potiphar orders his sol- 
diers to burn out the wicked lady’s eyes. 
Asenath, whom Pharaoh gave to Joseph 
to wife after Joseph had interpreted the 
King’s dreams, is also brought in earlier, 
and as one of the handmaids of Poti- 
phar’s wife becomes the victim of her 
mistress’s jealousy and the means of in- 
troducing the conventional “love interest.” 
Otherwise the story in Genesis is fol- 
lowed pretty closely. 

AGREEABLE ACTING 

M®«: BRANDON TYNAN’S Joseph is 

agreeably youthful and unaffected, 
and in the later scenes, where Joseph’s 
trust in a power above him is interposed 
against his misfortunes, fine and impres- 
sive. Similarly appropriate acting in the 
old-school manner is shown by Mr. James 
O'Neill as the white-bearded patriarch. 
Mr. Howard Kyle is forceful as the most 
treacherous of the brothers, and Miss 
Pauline I‘rederick amply able to present 
the coldly serpentine and alluring picture 
of Potiphar’s wife. All in all, a spec- 
tacle well carried out and well worth 
seeing. 


Brandon Tynan as Joseph, with his fock— 
Above is Zuleika ( Pauline Frederick) 
casting dark Egyptian spells 














“Have it again today, please!” 


And tomorrow—likely as not— 
she will say the same thing. This 
healthy, hungry child has the same 
feeling about this wholesome soup 
that everybody has who has ever 
eaten it. You never grow tired of 
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Could any tune be cuter 


here's no college 
lo my knowledge 


That has a wiser tutor’’ 


Camblild. 


TOMATO 


OUP 


You relish its flavor—so fresh 
and snappy, yet so refined, that it 
appeals to the most delicate taste. 
You enjoy its satisfying richness. 
You feel that it improves your ap- 
petite and digestion, and does you 
good in every way. And added 
to all this, it exactly fits so many 
different occasions, that practical 
housewives now order it by the 
dozenatleast. Why shouldn't you? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consomme 


Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Housewives who know 


& Kingsfords Corn Starch 


want our new 
Cook Book — 


a 


CORN 
PRODUCTS 
, COOK 
Send your name | H/ Book 
ona post card — my ie 


Here is a Cook Book worth while. So full of original and help- 
ful suggestions that it will be welcome inevery home. Beautifully 
illustrated color-pages show new desserts and dainty dishes and 
how they should be made and served. A book to be prized by 
every woman who must meet the daily problem of giving variety 
to the home table—who wants new and appetizing recipes, at 
the same time considering economy and nutritive values. The 
collection of successful recipes for home candy-making is remark- 
able—directions so simple that the young folks can follow them 
with results that will delight all the family. Every recipe in the 
book is practical—tried and proved—and has the authority of 
well-known cooking experts. 

Send your name today before the edition is exhausted and you 
will receive a copy free by return mail. 


is the favorite syrup in millions of American homes. 
It is the great spread for bread: delicious on griddle 
cakes, waffles and hot biscuit. It makes fine candy 

taffy, fudge, fondant creams and chocolates. There 
are two kinds of Karo-—-Karo (Crystal White) red label: clear as 
strained honey: very delicate flavor—Karo, blue /abe!: full rich flavor. 





Ask your grocer for Karo today—and write for the Corn 
Products Cook Book. Address 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. KK 


NEW YORK Pr. ©. Box 161 
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A Real Farmer Speaks 


MEAD, Nes., January 28, 1913. 
Epitor CoLLier’s : 

N your various articles and editorials 
in regard to farms and farming, an ex- 
treme view either way istaken. One is 

inclined to describe the farm at its best, the 
other at its worst. No one is inclined to 
take the middle view. No one describes the 
conditions under which a young man strug- 
gling to get-a little ahead in order to pur- 
chase a farm and support a wife and fam- 
ily is obliged to labor. 

We have a landlord system to deal with 
in this country, and the landlords are no 
better or worse than the landlords to be 
found in other countries. Everyone seems 
to be trying to increase the value of land, 
yet high-priced land is driving more peo- 
ple to the cities than all other causes com- 
bined. Land is advancing in value faster 
than the crops which are produced on it, 
and every increase makes it that much 
harder for those who have to buy. Every- 
one is trying to keep things as they are. 

People are buying land in Canada, the 
Dakotas, Texas, and other places for pur- 
poses of speculation. Many are selling 
high-priced land and moving away to 
parts where land may be purchased 
cheaper where the skimming process may 
be continued. 

Would it not be better for the country 
if speculation in land were discouraged 
and prices cheapened thereby? Of what 
value to the workingman will the mini- 
mum wage be if prices go up accordingly. 
People are advised in various magazines 
to get on the land, yet how is a poor man 
going to purchase high-priced land? It 
would be well for city people to remem- 
ber that the price of land has nothing to 
do with the crop raised. 

Personally I would suggest the adop- 
tion of the single-tax system or any other 
system that wili cheapen land. In my 
opinion cheap land will go farther to 
solve our industrial troubles than a whole 
mass of complicated laws which will 
prove difficult to enforce. I do not wish 
to disapprove of reasonable wage laws 
and working hours, yet I do not think 
they will solve the workingman’s troubles 
for all time. 

There are many men in the cities who 
are familiar with farming, and who could, 
if there was good land to be had at rea- 
sonable prices, get out upon the land and 
relieve the pressure on those who have 
to live in the cities, as the farm is no place 
for one who has not had a farm training. 

JoHn HANNAN. 


A Foe of the Middleman 


Eprtor COLLIER’S : 
HAVE an idea that I have the solu- 
tion of the problem of the high cost 

of living. Cut out the middleman, dis- 
tribute stuff equally so that merchandise 
will not be shipped over the same road 
two or three times, involving freight 
charges for sending it to one place and 
then sending it back to practically where 
it started in smaller lots. Cause the prices 
to be fixed by supply and demand, and 
not by the Stock Exchange, as at present, 
sO no one man or corporation can get con- 
trol of any one of the different foodstuffs 
and run the price out of sight, and no 
two different concerns can try to run each 
other out of business by practically giv 
ing the stuff away, handling it on a com- 
mission and making the producer stand 
all losses, as the commission merchants 
are doing all over the country at present 
with fruits and vegetables. 

Fix it so the stuff will be distributed 
where there is a shortage—just what that 
district can use—and not have it come in 
car after car until the market is glutted. 

Have an organization in each State, con- 
trolled by the people in that State. Let 
the organization elect a manager, direc- 
tors, and officers. Then district the State, 
and have a man in each town, city, or 
settlement whose duties will be to get data 
on everything raised in his district—how 
many acres of each thing raised, the prob- 
able yield per acre, how many people live 
in his district, the estimate of how much 
each one of these people will consume in 
a year of each thing—and have him report 





each month. Let him do all the bu yin 
and selling according to prices furnished 
by the manager of his State. A big ware 
house will have to be secured for po 
district, and a salesroom. Have a weekly 
or monthly report to show freight, ex- 
penses of running the business, profits 
etc. This organization could handle fresh 
and canned fruits, fresh and canned vege- 
tables, flour, feed, eggs, poultry, every- 
thing in the canned line, and ‘could “be 
made to handle everything in time. 

Sell direct to the consumer and buy 
direct from the producer, but educate 
the latter to buy in quantities at regular 
intervals—a case of this one week, a case 
of that the next, and a hundred pounds 
of something else the next, so that when 
they get a‘supply of everything one thing 
only will run out at a time. After each 
State is organized let the managers or di- 
rectors meet and elect a president’ and a 
national board of directors. Then have 
each of the managers of the States send 
the president’s office full reports of their 
States taken from the reports these man- 
agers get from the men in each district 
of their State. Have the national office 
give out estimates of what the surplus of 
various commodities is in each State, and 
what the shortage is going to be in same 
State. Everyone then will know just what 
is going on, and no one will have a chance 
to manipulate reports. E. W. Casepeer. 


Immigration and the Farm 


Epitor COoLiier’s: 
AY I suggest to CoLier’s that now 
would be a good time for you to 
illustrate one point—a point upon which 
I, personally, have had each and every 
discussion since Dr. Wilson was elected, — 

At least a dozen acquaintances have 
voiced the sentiment that if the tariff is 
reduced all the manufacturers will be 
obliged to shut up shop. 

Can it be explained to the American 
people of to-day that to protect the future 
of the country it is absolutely necessary 
that our production of foodstuffs—and by 
that I mean not only corn and oats but 
fruit and garden truck, poultry, eggs, and 
milk—increase proportionately with the 
increase in population. 

That one reason for the high cost of 
foodstuffs is the underpopulation of our 
rural districts and the congested state of 
our urban population. 

Stopping immigration will not accom- 
plish anything toward a reduction in the 
cost of living; on the contrary; we should 
encourage immigration; but in encour- 
aging it, why cannot provision be made 
by the Government that to gain admit- 
tance to America only a certain small pro- 
portion may take up a residence in towns, 
and provide for a large percentage to go 
to those parts of the country where they 
will become producers and not consumers? 

Thank you, CoLLrier’s, for hearing me 
out. Won’t you try your very great in- 
fluence on public opinion to frame some 
such laws? M. G. Bum. 


The Articles He Liked 


Passaic, N. J., January 27, 1913. 
Epitor COLLIER’S: 
ERMIT me, as one of your many 1n- 
terested readers, to express apprecia- 
tion of the value of a number of recent 
articles in your columns. For variety, 
vigor, and freshness, and for their posst- 
bilities of usefulness they are worthy of 
our enlightened age. “Sarah Knisley’s 
Arm,” by ex-President Roosevelt, would 
almost stir a dead man’s blood. Your 
picture, “Death’s Mowing Machine at 
Chatalja,” with the explanation, leads one 
to go General Sherman one better, and to 
say by way of comment: “War is not only 
hell, but hell and damnation.” 

“The Little Gray Man” and the story 
of the Westfield wonders ought to appeal 
to everybody that lives to eat or eats to 
live. Your editorial treatment of the 
measure before Congress to prevent na- 
tional murder of State prohibition was 
telling and timely. 

The article on Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
was intensely interesting, so, too, that on 
the “Sky Pilot of the Lumberjacks. 

(Rev.) Ropnert M. Orrorp, LL. D. 
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The Business of Arson 


( Continued from page 9) 


the selling of fire insurance on his ‘plan 
should get no business that he could keep 
away from it. And for years American 
—and Canadian—fire insurance has ex- 
isted in a condition of treaty. 

The agent or broker, if he controls 
good business of any account, is allowed to 
overinsure as he chooses. And overinsur- 
ance, gross and deliberate, is now creating 
more fire bugs in America than all other 
forces whatsoever. 

The agent or broker, in the majority of 
cases, writes insurance without an ade- 
quate inspection and appraisal. Worse than 
that, he is allowed to issue the policy with- 
out so much as leaving his office to /ook 
at the thing he is insuring. 

The agent or broker who can bring to 
the company a certain amount of good 
business, a certain number of “safe risks,” 
is allowed to add a proportionate amount 
of risks known to be criminally bad and 
dangerous. Such “rotten risks,” as they 
are known, though few in number when 
compared with the thousands of good and 
safe ones, now give us most of our crimi- 
nal fire loss. 

A powerful agent or broker can procure 
insurance for practically anyone or any- 
thing he wishes. And what the honest and 
decent agent or broker will not do, his 
semicriminal rival will. So the crook se- 
cures his insurance; so the proved fire 
bug, even while under the surveillance of 
our fire marshals, secures more insurance. 
Later I will give many records of “re- 
peaters,” as they are called, who have had 
seven, eight, ten fires, and who are still 
obtaining insurance. 

The companies who, for the time, must 
pay the losses reimburse themselves in the 
only possible way by increasing or “read- 
justing” the insurance rates; the public, as 
represented by the honest insurers, must 
pay in the end. 

And the companies protect themselves 
and conceal their part in this treaty from 
public knowledge by keeping secret their 
loss records on which all such increases 
or “readjustments” of rates are based. 


TEMPTATIONS 


OW to the secondary causes for our 
criminal fire bill. 

Third—When the fire occurs, it is made 
easy for the criminal or the hitherto 
honest man, to make so profitable an 
adjustment of his loss that he will wish 
to have more and larger fires. 

All reputable fire insurance companies 
wish, above all else, to have the name of 
paying their losses promptly and without 
dispute. No matter how open to suspicion 
the fire may be, the company, in general, 
will make almost any settlement rather 
than go into court. The brokers and 
agents must likewise strongly desire to see 
the claims of their clients settled. An un- 
paid claim is the worst possible advertise- 
ment for both the company and the agent. 

The knowledge of this has, in the last 
twenty-five years, bred in America a 
whole profession of men who live on 
fires, on the pressing of fire claims, and 
the bringing about of future fires, even 
as a century ago the world had a pro- 
fession of wreckers who lived on wrecks 
and the bringing about of wrecks. These 
“fire wreckers,” as firemen call them, 
have taken the name of “public adjust- 
ers.” In its essence this is a perfectly 
honorable profession, and its rank and file 
includes men wholly above suspicion. But 
the great majority of adjusters, as a mat- 
ter of fact, exist only to make fires profit- 
able—both to the man who innocently or 
guiltily has the fire and to themselves. 

nd by intimidating the companies, by 
fraud, bribery, blackmail, and actual or- 
ganized arson—of which, in general, they 
are the business managers—the worst 
among them do make fires profitable to 
the extent of millions a year. Such 
so-called public adjusters now exist in al- 
most all our large cities; and the type is 
rapidly spreading to the smaller ones. 

How are they able to get their business ? 
In the hands of the insurance broker is 
the recommendation or bestowal of almost 
all fires or losses, whether honest or dis- 
honest. And the broker has become the 
partner of the public adjuster. From the 
broker, his partner, the public adjuster 
gets most of his cases, and they divide the 
profits, ‘ 

When a fire occurs in New York the 
broker who sold the fire insurance—given 
that he js in partnership with an adjuster 

—gets.ftrom the fire itself ten to fifteen 
times more profit than he had from issu 
ing the policies. This is one of the chief 


reasons why, in New York, the unethical 
broker wishes to insure the fire crook 
again and again. For the crook alone can 
be counted upon to produce fires with 
certainty. There are individual brokers 
in New York who make more than 
$30,000 a year, not from commission on 
premiums but from fires. And this “New 
York situation,” as it is known, is spread- 
ing rapidly through the country. As will 
be shown in its own place, some of the 
most horrible, the most murderous fires 
we have had in the last ten years have 
returned the greatest profit to the fire 
insurance broker. 

Now, to cope with such conditions, or, 
rather, merely to cope with arson itself, 
we still have the law. When a criminal fire 
occurs, you say the truth will be brought 
out by the investigation. Not at all. 


HIDING THE CRIME 


OURTH—We have made it easy, by 

negative, incompetent, and absurd in- 

vestigation of fires, for the crime to remain 
undiscovered. 

Continental Europe investigates its 
fires precisely as it investigates its dyna- 
mite explosions—or its murders. Save 
in Manitoba, Canada may be said to have 
no fire investigations whatever. In the 
United States there are now fire marshals 
in twenty-nine States. But in both coun- 
tries, whether the fire marshal exists or 
whether he does not exist, the “investiga- 
tion” is, in general, a Dogberry-and- 
Verges joke. For one capable fire mar- 
shal—and the capacity of some of them 
will be proved in these articles—there are 
three political hacks. They could not in- 
vestigate a fire if they desired. 

And if they desired, they could not 
afford to. The average State grants for 
its whole fire marshal’s office less than 
half the sum which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends for the apprehension of a 
single gang of counterfeiters. Every 
“insurance fire’ of any account repre- 
sents months—sometimes more than a 
year—of the most careful planning and 
“covering.” The crime can be uncovered 
only by weeks of work on the part of 
a clever business detective, helped by an 
experienced accountant searching through 
the criminal’s ledgers. And we _ have 
States where fires are “investigated” at 
twenty-five and fifty cents apiece! 

In New York and Chicago and Phila- 
delphia one deputy fire marshal, at about 
$3 a day, is expected to “investigate” any- 
where from thirty-five to fifty fires a 
week! 

Suppose, however, that the “investiga- 
tion” has led to the capture of the crimi- 
nal, and he has been brought to trial. 


THE LAW’S WEAKNESS 


IF TH— We have made it easy, by the 

weakness of our arson laws, for the 
criminal, even when discovered, to escape 
punishment. 

Our essential arson laws and our laws 
of evidence were enacted before any such 
thing as fire insurance existed. That a 
man should wish to burn his own prop- 
erty is not within their conception! In 
three different States cases have been re- 
cently admitted to appeal on the question 
whether the criminal has not the right 
to burn property which, if profoundly 
enough thought upon, is his own. If any 
man can sit through three arson trials 
and keep any respect for the law what- 
ever, the writer envies him his philoso- 
phy!: “To have any real chance of suc- 
cess,” says an eminent insurance lawyer, 
“one must virtually see the incendiary 
light the fire, and then bring into court 
the match and candle!” Even by the 
testimony of its fire commissioner, who 
would not overstate the case, New York 
has at least 4,000 cases of arson a year. 
Between 1901 and tor there were less 
than two convictions a year. “In 90 per 
cent of our cases,” testified former Fire 
Marshal Beers of New York in Io1!, “we 
cannot even make an arrest.” 


OUR “COFFIN SHIPS OF THE LAND” 


HESE are the conditions which pro 

duce our criminal insurance fires, 
and which, working together, are rapidly 
making our fire loss greater than all 
Europe's. 

Forty years ago almost exactly the same 
conditions maintained in British marine 
law and marine insurance. The strong 
groups or associations of Lloyds, “within 
certain well-defined limits,” welcomed 























We Specialize 
on Style 



































E can hardly make Holeproof Hose wear 
any better. We pay an average df 74 cents 
a pound for Egyptian and Sea Island Cot- 
ton Yarn. Common yarn sells for 32 cents. 

YZ We send to Japan for silk. Common silk 

won't do for “Holeproof.’’ Our processes 

are the latest and best. Ninety-five per 
cent of our output has outlasted the guarantee for 
the past thirteen years. 

















Therefore, most of our time and effort are now 
being concentrated on sfy/e. 

The result is an ideal hose for occasions where 
formal evening dress is required—especially at dances 
and balls, where stylish, sheer hose that will wear are 
a necessity. Because of this double quality, 
a million people are wearing ““Holeproof.”’ 

Six pairs of cotton hose must wear six 
months. Three pairs of silk hose must wear 
three months. That is guaranteed. And 
it means every stitch. Ifa ¢hvead breaks, pat Sind; Soo 
we replace the hose free. 


FADGU ss 
floleprooffiosiery 


Look for the signature, Carl faickl 


Stamped on every pair. 





The genuine “Holeproof” are sold in your town. Dealers’ names on 
request, or we'll ship direct where there's no dealer near, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance 





Men’s cotton “Holeproof” cost $1.50 to $3.00 a box of six pairs; women’s 
ind children’s, $2.00 to $3.00 a box; infants’, $1.00 a box of four pairs. All 
above boxes guaranteed six month Men’s silk “‘Holeproof” cost $2.00 a 
box of three pairs; women’s, $3.00 a box of three pairs. Silk hose guaran- 


teed three months. Write for free book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 
See how these wonderful hose are made 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


Dre Your Kose bnswued ? 


(412) 
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OU know that when it comes 
right down tothefinal perfec- 
tion of motor car designing, 
the French lead the world. Other engi- 
neers have not worked out such a combi- 
nation of strength with beauty of design; 
such perfect distribution of weight and 
wearing parts; such ease of operation. 
Because the Mitchell car has been designed in 
our own plant by one of the leading automobile 
engineers of France, and built under the direction 
of our American engineer—to assure its being 
perfectly adapted to American road conditions 
and uses—it is called 


The American Built French Car 


The result of this combination of French and 
American ideas is the finest automobile offered 
to buyers this year at anywhere near the price. 
It is equipped with the most powerful and efh- 
cient motor yet developed—the new long stroke 
T-head type. It is operated by left drive with 
center control; it has electric lights and electric 
self-starter, each independent of the other; it 
has every 1913 improvement offered by other 
1913 cars at any price. 

Further: throughout the manufacture of every 
Mitchell automobile are found the same high 
standards of material and workmanship that have 
prevailed in Mitchell vehicle plants for the past 
78 years. 

All 1913 Mitchell cars have left drive and 
center control; Bosch ignition; Rayfeld carbu- 
retor; Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision 
windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair top 
with dust cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; 
Timken front axle bearings; gauges on the dash 
to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge in 
the gasoline tank showing amount of gasoline it 
contains; and a portable electric lamp which also 
illuminates the instruments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels. 


Prices 

F.O.B. 

MOTOR Wheel Base Racine 

7-passenger Six 60 H. P. 414x7 in 144-in. $2,500 

2 or 5-passenger Six 50 H. P.4 x6in. 132-in. 1,850 
2 or 5-passenger Four 40H. P. 44 x7 in. 120-in. 1,500 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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The Business of Arson 


(Concluded from paye 25 


The marine broker was in con- 
His profits were greatest on the 
And he could insure and 
He had 


wrecks. 
trol. 
rotten ships. 
overinsure anything he chose. 
no wrecker as a partner to give him ten- 
fold profits when the ship went down; 
we have added that. 


The rotten marine risk-—-they used to 
call it the “coffin ship’—was sent out 
“freighted with insurance.” It went to 
the bottom, as it was meant to. But in 


the official casualty reports, all was “acci- 
dent,” “cause unknown,” the act of God. 

In almost no case was there an inves- 
tigation. It was held that the men at 
Lloyd’s were the natural protectors from 
wrecks, and it was for them to investi- 
gate, notwithstanding that, “within certain 
well-defined limits,’ the more wrecks there 
were, the greater were the dividends at 
Lloyd's! 

Forty years ago it seemed quite natural 
to Englishmen that unless a ship, when 
wrecked, was carrying passengers, there 
should be no question of investigating the 
accident at all. If there was an investiga- 
tion, no one was ever convicted. 

It seemed quite natural to Englishmen 


that from 1867 to 1873 the loss of s 
lives in their merchant ships should aver- 
age 2,700 a year—four times the loss of 
to-day and forty times, if we measure by 
tonnage. It seemed perfectly natural to 


ailors’ 


Englishmen in 1873 that certain trades 
should have vastly more wrecks than 
others, that in certain hard-time 


years 
there should be sudden and terrific in- 
creases in wrecks, that threatened legisla- 
tion should bring about terrific 
But it was all the “act of God.” 

Now their marine situation in 1873, and 
our general situation in 1913, are alike 
both in cause and effect. For precisely 
the same reasons—human greed, human 
hypocrisy, human blindness—we have our 
coffin ships of the land. 

But England reformed all this; in fact 
there is no disease in our fire situation 
but has its tried and proved remedy. No 
decent men in fire insurance but would 
welcome the application of these reme- 
dies. First of all, however, there must be 
light and ‘honesty. 


increases, 


The article to follow will be entitled 
“The Rotten Risk.” 




















Pure Food 


Concluded 


containing them can also be shown. A 
collection of headache powders may also 
be of public interest. Quotations showing 
the effect of various adulterants are of 
educational value. 

WHAT WOULD IT Cost? 
RINCIPALLY maintenance of a 
suitable room. The. samples cost 

manu- 


nothing, as y are loaned by 
facturers or ‘ ppealers. 
ft 
HOW CAN IT ®E DONE WITHOUT GETTING 


INTO LEGAL TROUBLE ? 

Y making it a pure-food museum 

that is, by exhibiting articles of un- 
questioned purity and quality. If pure 
food only is exhibited, there can be no 
legal complication. By doing this your 
silence on the other type deals adulter- 
ated products a solar-plexus blow. 


the 


WHO WILL MAKE THE CHEMICAL TESTS? 
I’ one believes that products listed in 
“The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” 

are of the right type, there is abundant 
material with which to start, as practically 
all foods having national distribution are 
listed therein. Besides these, however, 
there is undoubtedly a vast number of 
worthy food products which are not in 
this book. The local chemist, the local 
board of health, the chemistry depart- 
ment of high school or college, reports 
of agricultural experiment stations, and 
the like should be able to afford needed 
information on these unlisted 
Coitier’s at all times stands ready to be 
of service to those who are interested in 
this particular phase of the subject. It 
is, of course, necessary that the public do 
its share in the work by schooling itself 
to carefully read the labels on all pack 
ages of food products and to return 
promptly to the dealer all those goods 
which are said to contain material not in 
accord with the local standard. 


The Truth about Foods 
QUESTION and answer department, 
conducted for the benefit of the 

consumer. Letters should be addressed: 

Lewis B. Allyn, care of Cotuier’s, 416 IW. 

13th Street, New York City. 

Cooking Oils 
What is cooking otl made from?— 
Gipson, Kansas City, Mo 


Many substances adapt themselves to 
this purpose, prominent among which are 
olive oil, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, sesame 
oil, coconut oil, corn oil, and many com 
pounds and mixtures of these substances 


goods 


How about Alkaline Cocoa? 

Is cocoa, made by the use of lye o 
alkali, to make it strong and dark, health 
and commendable to the public?— 
Hunter, Washington, Pa 


Judging from the number of inquiries, 
there is considerable interest on this sub 
ject. First of all, lye or alkalies are not 
added to make the cocoa strong and dark, 
but rather to prevent it from precipitating 


from page 15 


“By the Dutch process the 


cocoa is 
treated with hot water and alkulies, such 
as potassium, sodium, or magnesium car- 


bonate. In the German process ammonia 
or ammonium carbonate is used. This re- 
sults in the production of a purer cocoa, 
as in the subsequent roasting the ammo- 
nium compounds 
while the soda, potash, or magnesia in- 


troduced by the Dutch process remain 
in the finished cocoa. The presence of 
these constituents may be desirable for 


some people, while they could never be 
considered injurious.” 


Soluble Cocoa 


[ notice on a can of cocoa the term 
“soluble.” Is not this a misstatement, as 
I cannot make it dissolve in hot water?— 
Mrs. W. E. Bemis, Baltimore, Md. 


It isa misstatement. The word “soluble” 
as applied to cocoa is a misnomer. There 
is no such thing as soluble cocoa. Analy- 
sis shows that the amount of substance 
of the cocoa soluble in boiling water is 
about 23.5 per cent. This would leave 
over three-fourths of the cocoa insoluble. 
Manufacturers have various methods of 
preventing sedimentation of the particles. 
The two principal ones being, first, to 
divide the material so finely that the 
particles cannot readily fall, a condition 
similar to that seen when clay is mixed 
with water; second, by adding some for- 
eign substance, such as starch of sugar, 
which shall increase the specific gravity 
of the liquid or thicken it so that the 
insoluble matter will not deposit. 


Trouble with Molasses 


All molasses I have seen in this town 
contains sulphur dioxide. Is that neces- 
sary? Is that ingredient harmful? Can 
I get molasses of good quality free from 
this chemical?—M. L., Helena, Mont. 

After considerable correspondence with 
the makers, we are informed that sulphur, 
often in the form of calcium sulphite, is 
used in the clarifying process, hence the 
presence of this element in the finished 
product. Sulphur dioxide readily unites 
with water, forming a compound known 
as sulphurous acid. Practically all New 
Orleans and Porto Rico molasses contains 
this chemical, as do many of the so-called 
“Sultana” raisins, dried fruits, canned 
mushrooms, many gelatins, and jelly pow- 
It is one of the legal poisons. | 

“The administration of sulphurous acid 
in the food produces serious disturbances 
of the metabolic functions. It adds an 
immense burden to the kidneys, which 
cannot result in anything but injury. It 
impoverishes the blood in respect to the 
number of red and white corpuscles 
therein, and the administration of a sub- 
stance which diminishes these important 
component particles of the blood is in 
every sense highly prejudicial to health. 
(See Circular No. 37, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

And yet in the face of this compounds 
of sulphur are permitted by Federal law. 


ders. 














are entirely expelled) 








Branches : New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City or s¢ ttling unduly in the bottom of the We have examined several samples 0 
London Paris cup after it is prepared for use. We quote Barbados molasses, and found these, to 
from “Pure Foods,” Olsen, page to: he practically free from sulphur dioxide. 
ee ll. 
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| No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% 


A Story Ages Old 


When one man does one thing better than anyone else, 
the world always finds him out. 


That’s all there is to the Goodyear 
story, now on a million tongues. 

Make no mistake. One tire has not 
outsold all others without a reason for it. 

And the hundreds of thousands who 
have come to this new type are not men 
to be deceived. 


The Story Is This 


Men sought a way to minimize the 
cost of tire upkeep. 

Fourteen years ago the Goodyear 
people started out to find it. 

The way was hard, the path unblazed, 
progress very slow. Five years after 
starting we made scarcely more than 
one per cent of the tires. 


Three of our rivals at that time 
made 70 times as many. 

Six years after starting our cost of 
replacement, under our warrant, ran 
1.43 per cent. And that, in a most 
sensational way, broke all the records 
of Tiredom. 

It was then—in 1906—that men be- 
gan to recognize the worth of Goodyear 
tires. 


Then Came Two Great 
Inventions 


Then the Goodyear experts brought 


out a new way of building tires. It 


secured equal tension on every inch 
of the fabric. We control the patents 
on it. 


They also brought out the No-Rim- 
Cut type, which is also controlled by 
our patents. 


That ended rim-cutting, which de- 
stroys about 23 per cent of all old-type 
tires. 


Then these tires were made 10 per 
cent oversize. And that, with the 
average car, added 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 


These features together gave No- 
Rim-Cut tires an advantage which 
proved irresistible. 


Flood-Like Demand 


From that time on Goodyear sales 
doubled every year. 


Then they more than doubled. Last 
year’s increase was 125 per cent, though 
orders tor 400,000 tires had to go un- 
filled. 


Long ago these tires outsold every 
other tire in existence. Now this. year’s 
output, in all probability, will exceed 


two million tires. 


Nearly half of all the new cars 
this year will go to their buyers 
with Goodyear equipment. 


Odometers Did It 


The greatest jump in Goodyear sales 
came with the vogue of odometers. 

Men used to buy tires 
—by old-time reputation. 
made actual comparisons. 

But most 
recorders. 
records. 


by guesswork 
They rarely 


cars now have mileage 


Men buy their tires by 


As a result, our output today is 
seven times larger than two years 
ago. 


Heed What Users Say 


Some hundreds of thousands of 
motor cars now are running on Good- 
year tires. 

Wherever look will find 
men who know them—men who know 
their records. Ask some of those men 


to reveal their comparisons. 


you you 


Common sense tells you that tires 
which can’t rim-cut—oversize tires— 
must be better than others. 

Common sense says that tires which 
outsell must excel in some ways. 

Ask users if they do that. Then 
judge for yourself if it pays these peo- 
ple to insist on No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Ask us for the Goodyear Tire Book 


—14th-year edition. It tells all 
known ways to economize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AR 


AKRON, OHIO 


Here’s a Winter Tread which experts 
consider the very last word in non-skids. 

A double-thick tread, made of very 
tough rubber, immensely enduring. 


Deep-cut, sharp-cut blocks—countless 
edges and angles—insuring a bulldog 
grip. 

Blocks which meet at the base, so 
the strains are distributed just as with 
smooth-tread tires. 


Have you ever seen another non-skid 
which meets these essentials? 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 































The test of use has preved the 
economy and stability of 
The Electric 


70% More Work 
Than Horses 


In 52 hours a 32 ton 
truck of the Denver Gas 
(® Electric Company 
traveled 24 miles to de- 
liver 40,000 pounds of 


coke. This is one of 5 
machines doing 70% more 
work for this company than 
their former horse equipment. 


Displaces 3 Wagons 
and 6 Mules 


Every day a 5-ton 
Truck in the service of 
the American Tobacco 
Co. at Durham, N. C., is 
doing the work of three 
heavy wagons and six mules 
—doing it better, unfailingly 
and easily. 


In Continuous Ser- 
vice for 7 Years 


The Valley City 
Milling Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has used 
its hard-working 5-ton 
Electric Truck since 
1905 as well as a 2-ton 
Truck of the same age. 
Both trucks are still in daily 
service and saving money 
for their owners. 


Electrics AreReady 
to Work for You 


Right now you 
should be enjoying the 
satisfactory and eco- 
nomical service of elec- 
tric trucks. You really 
cannot put off the investi- 
gation of their merits any 
longer. Upon request, we 
will gladly send you inter- 
esting literature about Elec- 
tric Trucks gratis. 


Public interest and private ad- 
vantage both favor the Electric. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


124 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 





BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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1 went in the direction of the Three Hills, but before | reached there 


I hed a little adventure 








I met my Cousin Matthew Gaunt 








The Six Rubies 


(Continued from page 19) 


hall and thrust me into a square room 
which was dimly lighted by a single candle. 
They were about to drop me on the floor 
there like a bale of carpet, but old Mat- 
thew said: 

“Wait! Hold him up!” So they held 
me, half erect, and my cousin came close 
and looked down at me, raising his hand. 
I saw what he meant to do. 

“You’re a brave man!” said I. “You 
drug people before you steal from them, 
you try to ride them down when they're 
doing you a courtesy, and you have your 
servants tie their hands and feet before 
you strike them. You're no Gaunt, you're 
a coward.” 


H®* was quite mad, I think, but he seems 
to have had a little shame left. He 
uttered a kind of sobbing curse, turned 
and ran from the room. The two serv 
ants dropped me on the floor and fol- 
lowed him. 

My head struck sharply as I fell, and [| 
lay for a moment half stunned and dizzy, 
then I struggled to my knees, for I heard 
hurrying feet outside the door and voices 
raised; and one of the voices I should 
have known out of all the sounds in all 
the world. 

I heard what sounded like a_ brief 
struggle, and my Cousin Matthew's tones 
loud and angry. I heard hands rattle 
the door knob, and at last Matthew's 
voice again: 

“Burn with him then, you fool!” 

The door opened, slammed _ to 
again, and Diana came into the room 
where I was. 

She ran and knelt beside me, held me 
with her arms. 

“Are you hurt, Peter? 
you?” 

I said: “No. I’m tied, hand and foot, 
but I’m not hurt. Leave me here, Diana! 
For God’s sake go away! They'll do you 
harm. You're not safe here. Go away!” 

She laughed and laid her face for an in- 
stant against my shoulder. 

“I go when you go. Not before.” 

“Can you untie the rope that’s round 
my arms?” 

She fell upon it, pulling and straining. 


was 


Have they hurt 


“They've drawn it so tight! The 
knots—they’re so hard—oh, Peter, I 
can't! I can’t! What shall I do?” 


“Fetch the candle yonder!” I told her. 
“Burn one of the strands through!” 

SHE said: “It will burn you too!” But 
\J | shook my head. 


“No matter! Fetch it! There's no 
time to lose.” And she brought the 
candle and I felt the heat of the flame 


Once it stung intolera- 
Diana cried out, but 


against my back. 
bly and I winced 
I said 

“Go on! Go on! I can bear it. Be as 
quick as you can!” And presently the 
Strand of rope gave way, she tore it from 
me, and my arms were free. I[ had my 
feet unbound in a moment and ran to the 
door. 


[here was no knob on the inside 


That stirred a memory in me and I 
looked round the room. At first it seemed 
both familiar and unfamiliar Some 
thing was wanting to complete the pic 
ture in my mind. Then all at once I re 
alized what the thing was. On the wall 
opposite the windows where the tall trick 


mirror had, eight months since, marked 
the secret passage there now hung a 
panel of tapestry. It was the very room 
where | had been trapped before. 

I gave a shout of relief and rushed to 
one of the windows. I tore away curtain 
and blind. I felt for the fastenings of 
the outside shutter 
countered iron. 

The window was barred by a strong 
grating and the ends of the iron bars were 
set in stone. 

“He has had bars put on all the win- 
dows of the house,” Diana said. “It was 
done last winter.” And I turned and 
looked at her with a sudden gravity. I 
began to see how complete my helpless- 
ness was. 

“There's still the passage,” said I, and 
went to the opposite wall and pulled aside 
the tapestry. The opening had _ been 
boarded up, but the planks looked none 
too strong to me—ordinary matched 
boards an inch thick. 

I said: “Stand away a little, please!” 
I choose a chair, whirled it over my head 
and dashed it down upon the floor. At 
the second attempt it went to pieces and I 
took one of the legs and set to work at 
the edge of the planking 


and my hand en- 


T came away without much trouble. 

Matthew had been careless there. I 
had the passage open in two or three min- 
utes. Then I thought of something and 
turned to Diana. 

“What did Matthew mean by saying to 
you: ‘Burn with him, then!’ ” 

She didn’t answer me at once. She was 
looking at the bottom of the hall door. 
| went across to her and she pointed. 

A little thin sheet of smoke was creep- 
ing lazily into the room. 

“He’s burning the house, Peter!’ she 
whispered, and took my arm with her 
two hands. Her voice was steady and so 
were her hands on my arm. 

I had a moment of frightful and hide- 
ous panic. I saw her aflame before me. 
I saw her die dreadfully—and all through 
my headstrong willful blindness. I think 
[ must have todttered on my feet, for I 
remember that she laid her arms about 
me and seemed to be holding me up. 

“Will it be so bad—you and I 
gether ?” 

| didn't answer her. I couldn't. I 
caught her hand and dragged her across 
to where I had made a wreck of Mat- 
thew’s boarding. 

“There's still the passage. Come!” I 
took up the candle and went before her 
into the dark way between the walls. She 
followed me without a word. There was 
a faint smell of smoke in the passage, and 
at one point, as we ran, it was thicker, so 
that the flame of the candle looked like a 
light in a fog. There were rats, too. I 
heard them scurrying before us, and once 
Diana, who wasn’t proof against the chief 
terror of her sex, screamed and caught 
at me as one of them dashed by our feet. 


to- 


ASKED over my shoulder 

“Does this lead anywhere except up to 
the attic?” and she told me that an arm 
of it descended into an unused room of 
the cellar, but the exit from that room into 
the open air was closed by an iron door 
which was always locked So we ran 

(Continued on page 31) 
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What do YOU say when 
you want a dry battery? 


You can always be 
sure of a better bat- 
tery by saying 

“COLUMBIA” 


Because of its long life and 
economical service, its use ex- 
tends over all the continents, 
and over all dry-battery needs. 


Fabnestock connections at no extra charge, 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio U.S.A. 


Nine factories in U. S 
and Canada, 
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You Owe 
it to Her 
Whether she be wife. 


sweetheart, mother or 
sister, she loves an 
afternoon and evening out of doors as 
well as you. ‘To float in 2 comfortable, 
safe and graceful 


Old Sown Cance 


close to the surface of the water, is ideal 
recreation for her. You will find that owning 
and paddling an Old Town Canoe is the 
keenest kind of canoeing enjoyment. 

Write for our illustrated catalog. It tells the 
whole story of honest canoe construction. 


Agentseverywhere. 3000 canoes 
in stock assure prompt deliveries. 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co, 


242 Middle Street, Old Town, Me., U.S.A. 
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DISTANCE 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELOIT,WIS.U.S.A 


N? 81162 


Patenre® 


Model K2 
Price $75 


arner Auto-Meter 


Tagntetse 


Princ up Ze 


The World’s Standard Speedometer—and Why 


HE best speedometer is not nec- 
essarily the best, simply because 


its maker chose to call it that. 
On the contrary. The best is rather that 
speedometer which is chosen, preferred and 
insisted upon, by the majority of automo- 
bile manufacturers who make the highest 
grade, and highest priced cars, and the majority of those 
individuals who own the highest grade and highest 
Priced cars. The choice and judgment of these two 
highly important factors must be both the most prac- 
tical and the most impartial. 


' The Warner speedometer is now adopted by the majority 
of America’s largest and leading automobile manufacturers. 
It is the preference of most individual owners of high priced 
cars. There are more Warner speedometers on high priced 
cars than all other makes combined. 


As a matter of fact, speedometer preference has become so 


pronounced and one-sided that now you rarely find a high 
priced car that is not equipped with a Warner. 


The world, at large, is a pretty big place, and a majority 
preferring and insisting upon any one article, is the supreme 
test and intelligent acknowledgment of that article’s actual 
and natural superiority. 


The Warner speedometer is built on the magnetic principle. 
This principle was first introduced by us. Its practicability 
must be conceded in view of the fact that today over 98% of 
all the speedometers manufactured are of the magnetic type. 
The magnetic principle is the only practical construction that 
guarantees any speed indication at all below seven miles an hour 
and absolutely accurate speed and mileage indication above 
seven miles per hour. This fixed fact is not open to, nor sub- 
ject to, any argument or qualification. 


So if you would have the best speedometer be guided by 
the unbiased judgment of the world’s majority—insist on a 
Warner speed and mileage indicator— the world’s standard. 


For sale by reliable dealers all over the world and at our 
own branches listed below. Priced at from $50 to $145. Hand- 
some catalogue on request. 


The quality of the Warner Auto-Meter is reflected in the service afforded its owners. 


Warner Service Stations are permanently maintained in all large cities. 


Factories at Chicago and Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BRANCHES: 


Atlanta Indianapolis Boston 
Buffalo Los Angeles Chicago 
Cincinnati Philadelphia Cleveland 
Denver 


Detroit Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Kansas City San Francisco London, Ont. 
New York St. Louis Toronto, Ont. 


Paris - 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
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The First Aid for Better Business 
The Willys 3/4 Ton Utility Truck—$1250 


(Chassis only) 


LL over America there are thousands of concerns that 
could further develop their business by simply adding 
some modern equipment. Take one item alone—and 


a very costly one, too—the hauling of merchandise. 


One 


Willys Utility truck will enable you to extend your delivery 
operations 100—200— 300, and in some cases, even 400%— 
depending, of course, upon your local conditions—with no 


additional help. 


The very best work the very best single horse 
can do, is eight to ten miles each way per day. The 
Willys Utility truck can do 30 to 40 miles each way 
per day, and then work all night, if necessary. 
Which figured from another angle means that one 
of these trucks can do five to six times as much 
practical delivery work as any six horses you own. 


This truck can accomplish more than any other 
of equal power and capacity and costs you consid- 
erably less. 


This is the most practical small truck ever 
built. It is not a built over or revised pleasure car 
chassis—it is a practical truck, built along practical 
truck lines, by practical truck builders in one of 


Literature on request. 


the largest and foremost exclusive truck plants in 
America. We build nothing but trucks and have 
been building them successfully for over ten years. 


Note the following practical truck specifica- 
tions: 


The powerful 4 cylinder motor is controlled by 
our patented governor; it cannot be driven over 18 
miles an hour; it has quick demountable solid tires 
36’x3’, front, and 36’x3'2", rear; it has an unusually 
rugged pressed steel frame, doubly reinforced at 
points where it will receive the greatest strains; 
the wheel-base is 120 inches. 


For further particulars see the nearest Gramm 
dealer or write us direct. 


Please address Dept. 4 


The Gramm Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


JOHN N. WILLYS, President 
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The Six Rubies 


(Continued from paye 28 


on, mounted the steep steps, up which I 
had once chased Enoch Gaunt, and came 
out into the big raftered attic where piles 
of timber and packing boxes and disused 
furniture and barrels and old toys lay in 
an untidy litter. 


HERE were no curtains nor shutters 

to the windows here, and the moon- 
fight lay white and calm and peaceful 
across the floor. But it was like mor might 
upon the floor of a prison cell, for it was 
crossed by black bars. 

[ran to the mouth of the passage which 
fed down within the walls of the opposite 
side of the house. I hadn’t forgotten in 
eight months where it was. I pulled open 
the door and shut it again with a groan, 
for a cloud of smoke had burst out into 
my face and the cloud was shot with red. 

Diana met me as I turned back. 

“Are we—done for, Peter? Is this the 
end?” 

1 looked away but she gave a little 
laugh and laid her hands for an instant 
upon my breast. 

“Will it be so bad—you and I to- 
gether?” she asked me again. 
~ “Diana! Diana!” 

I went slowly across to one of the front 
windows and glanced out through the 
bars. The sky was almost clear of cloud 
rack. The moonlight lay across the hills 
and turned them silvery gray above the 


black of the valleys. I heard a train 
whistle very far away. I looked down 
close before the house. There was no 


one to be seen, but I thought I heard, 
from somewhere out of sight, faint 
voices and a confused shouting. 


THOUGHT of my Uncle Henry trapped 
somewhere below, bound, probably, as | 
had been bound—perhaps already burning. 
“Murderer!” old mad Matthew had 
called me out in the road this morning. 
Well, so I was. So I was. 

I sat down upon a low box in the 
barred moonlight, and Diana came and 
sat at my feet, and laid her head against 
me. There was no red in her hair in that 
silver radiance. I put my arms about her 
and held her close. 

She said: “Don’t grieve, Peter! Let’s 
go gladly, since we have to go! Remem- 
ber! I came to you of my own free will. 
I needn't have. I wanted to share what 
ever happened to you. Peter, I’d rather 
be here now than out there in the night 
I would, truly. I mean it.” 

“T should think so!” 

She had some magic about her—some 
spell—some sorcery. Perhaps all women 
have when they love. She charmed from 
me my grief and horror and bitterness. 
She made me forget the world and all 
that is in it. She made me forget death. 
I remember, as if it were a dream 
dreamed long ago, fragments of fond and 
foolish talk—questions— “How can you 
have cared so much after seeing me once 
for ten minutes? Has there been no one 
else? Did you think we should meet 
again?”—words like these, and broken 
phrases of wonder and of tenderness— 
vows and pledges: the things, I suppose, 
most lovers say. But we whispered them 
under the shadow of death and they took 
on dignity—a something eternal. 

[ remember that I was quite content, 
that I asked no more of this world. I 
Was ready to die. 

| have no conception of how long we 
sat there, close and whispering. Time 
had ceased for me. But I remember won- 
dering at length, quite idly, why it was 
so little smoke came where we were, and 
I decided that it was because the back of 
the house was burning the fiercest and 
that the wind blew that way. 

Che vast room in which we sat did not 
extend the whole length of the house. It 
covered perhaps somewhat more than 
halfi—the front half. Behind it was an- 
other room like itself, and between the 
two was a brick wall that rose, for some 
reason obscure to me, short by two or 
three feet of the roof. Over the top of 
this wall I could see a hot glow of crim- 
eat and then a cloud of red- 

10ke rolled out from it and 
billowed an inst int among the rafters, but 
was sucked back 
be MEMBER that my eyes rested with 

a kind of expectant apathy upon the 
top of that wall which must have seemed 
oh heey dam over which sooner or later 

y flood would pour and sweep us out 


of the concerns of this world. | remember 
staring at it and at the rafters aboye it 
for a long—an indeterminable time. And 
then very suddenly, Diana says that my | 
body stiffened, that I rose to my knees, 
halt pushing her away. 

“Diana, is that a trapdoor in the roof 
there, above the top of the wall?” | 
pointed and she rose and looked and said: 

“T think it is, Peter.” 

She says that I behaved then like a 
madman, running about the moonlit, fire- 
lit lumber room as if I were beside my- 
self. For she had been with me in an | 
enchanted land, and was still a_ little 
dazed by it, and didn’t in the least under- 
stand what I was about. 

1 think my idea had been to collect and 
pile up enough boxes to reach the rafters, 
and mount upon the pile, but I did better: 
| found almost at once the ladder be- 
longing to the hatchway. I raised it, 
leaned it against a rafter, and ran up it 
like a cat. There was smoke aloft and it | 
was fiercely hot, but I felt for the fasten 
ings of the hatch cover, and loosed them 
strong steel hooks—one by one. Then I 
descended again. 








IANA asked me what it was I was | 
searching for now and I told her rope. | 

“IT must have a long piece of rope or | 
several little ones knotted together. Help | 
me!” 

There was no rope and I was in despair, 
but Diana found in a packing case a num- 
ber of linen bed sheets. | 

“We can tie the corners together,” she | 
said, and I blessed her, and we ran once | 
more to the ladder. I covered her head 
with my jacket against those rolling fiery 
clouds and we mounted, pushed up the | 
trapdoor, and stepped out upon the roof. | 
I let the hatch cover down again after us | 
so that there should be no further draft 
for the fire. 

As I had imagined, the back of the } 
house was burning well: flames and a/! 
great volume of smoke were pouring from 
the upper windows. But there was a 
fresh wind and where we stood the air 
was clear, though it was very hot. We | 
knotted the sheets together and [| made 
one end fast and let the other down over 
the side of the house. It fell to within 
a foot or two of the ground. I pulled it | 
up again and tied it round Diana’s waist. | 

“Hold fast with your hands, above | 
your head,” I told her, “and keep your- | 
self away from the wall with your knees!” } 

“T will, Peter,’ she said. “Never fear!” | 

\nd smiled at me bravely in the fire- 
light 

I lowered her down, inch by inch, | 
thanking God for a strong back and arms. 
I couldn’t see her as I paid out the rope 
of sheets, but when it was nearly at its | 
end | heard her call and knew that she 
was safe. I went down after her, hand 
under hand | 

She was waiting for me there in the |} 
dark and we stood together a moment | 
looking into each other’s faces. 

“It’s better to live than to die, Peter!” 
Diana said. And I had a swift vision of | 
what life with her would be, and I held ! 
her up and kissed her and we laughed. | 

In front of the house we found a little 
group of people gathered—servants—a | 
half-dozen men and three or four | 
women. Some of the women were in 
their night clothes and one of them was 
sobbing and wailing. I suppose the two 
fellows who had seized and bound me 
were there among the lot, but if so, they 
made no effort to do me harm now | 

I asked them: ‘“Where’s your master | 
and where is my uncle, Mr. Gaunt?” 


’ 


NE of the men said: “The master’s 
inside, sir.” He came close to me, | 
whispering : ‘““He’s gone mad, sir, the mas- 
ter has. Quite mad. He set fire to the , 
house with coal oil and rags and matches. | 
We tried to make him save himself, but 
he shouted and cursed and pointed at us 
with his pistol. We had to run.” 
“But where's my uncle?” I cried out. 
“Ts he tied up in there?” 
“T made so bold as to untie him, sir,” 


the man said. “He was here a minute ago, 
asking after you. One of the women 
thought she'd seen you safe outside, 
and said so. The’ gentleman says: 





‘Thank God, for that!’ And he waited a 
moment and then went in after the 
master.” 

I groaned 

My Uncle Henry trying to save that 
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Hy-Rib Concrete Sidings built without forms 


MARK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Evanston, Ill. 
United Sash for all windows 


never burns or rots. 
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Write us about your plans, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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ideal reinforcement for concrete. 
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The Six Rubies 


‘Concluded from page 31) 


armed maniac in a_ burning house! 
Diana was close beside me and I turned 
to her, spreading out my hands. She 
was very white, but she nodded and 
smiled. 

“T won't stop you, Peter. Go! 
God keep you!” 

One of the servants had brought a fool- 


And 


| ish bucket of water and stood beside it 
las if 


waiting the proper moment to 
quench that vast mass of flame. I made 
him pour it over me, I looked once at 
Diana, and so ran under the porch and 
pulled open the front door. 

Within, the hall was full of smoke, and 
of little wriggling flames, and of the roar 
and crackle of bigger ones. I stood and 
coughed and peered blindly before me, 
but presently the wind from the open door 
rolled the smoke back before it, like 
clouds or a bank of fog, and I could 
both see and breathe. Near where [| 
stood, the walls and ceiling were burn- 
ing—little casual snakelike fires—but, 
midway the length of the hall, a part of 
the ceiling and the floor above had fallen 
in a blazing heap of litter. Beyond, at 
the back, everything seemed to be flames, 
and, among them, reared upon the land- 
ing of the stairs some four or five feet 
above the floor, stood my Cousin Mat- 
thew, the wildest, the most awful, and the 
most fantastic figure I have ever seen, or, 
God willing, ever shall see. 


REAT blazing embers fell about him 

in a kind of hellish snowstorm: his 
clothes were on fire in a dozen places: his 
shaggy hair and his great beard gave off a 
red-lit smoke. He rocked back and forth as 
he stood there, screeching what may have 
been curses—they had a sound of hideous 
exultation—and he waved in his right 
hand a pistol, a big old-fashioned revolver. 
Indeed, as he first came into my view, he 
fired a shot from this down toward the 
mass of fallen blazing timber beneath 
him, and then I realized that sounds of 
explosion I had heard on entering had 
been shots and not the crackling of the 
fire. 

I set up a shout and ran down the hall, 
leaping over the smoldering obstructions 
before me as I came to them. Old Mat- 
thew saw me and threw up his arms. I 
saw his eyes distend and stare in inde- 
scribable horror. I saw the whites of 
them through smoke and flame. I saw 
his mouth gape open. Not even poor 
Solomon’s dead face had been more ter- 
rible. 

He uttered a dreadful scream: “You! 
You alive? Haven't I killed you after 
all? Whom have I killed then? Who is 
that other down there ?”’ 

He screamed again—it was like weep- 
ing aloud—a horrid scream of anguish 
and despair and baffled fury, He raised 
the big pistol in his hand and hurled it 


at me but it went wide. He rocked back 
and forth, a flaming torch of a man. He 
cried out yet again, but a flat and gasp- 
ing cry. I saw a sudden change come 
over his face. I saw once more the whites 
of his eyes, and he began to topple very 
slowly forward, down across the rail of 
the stair landing. 

[ reached his side almost as soon as he 
had struck the floor. He lay with his 
head twisted under him, and his neck 
was broken. I made certain of that. but 
I was as certain that the man had been 
dead before he fell. I had seen him die 
standing there on his feet among flames, 


TURNED from him and ran to the heap 
of charred and smoking timbers where 
he had fired his last shot. Then I under- 
stood what he had meant by that furious 
cry of rage and disappointment. For my 
Uncle Henry and I greatly resemble each 
other and it was my uncle who lay stil] 
face down, among the ruins. : 
I dragged him up and turned his face 
to the firelight. He was scorched and 
blackened but alive. I looked hastily for 
bullet wounds, but could find none. So, 
gathering him up in my arms, I began to 
make my way toward the door. 

It was a way through hell, for a back 
draft was swirling smoke and fiery 
embers about us, and more than once 7 
seemed to myself to breathe flames and 
could see nothing before me, and 
stumbled and fell across my uncle's body, 
My clothes were on fire, | know, and so 
were my uncle’s. I remember a dreadful 
sound of crashing and the fresh crackle 
of fire behind—that was a further port’on 
of the floor and ceiling falling—and then 
I very dimly remember staggerine out 
into the black night and falling prone for 
the last tire. 

I came to my senses, later on, with 
Diana hending close over me, 

“You're not hurt, dear Peter,’ I heard 
her, “only scorched and half smothered. 
And your uncle isn’t hurt either.” She 
bent lower and laid her face to m‘ne and 
I gave a feeble laugh, for some of the 
black came off on her cheek. 

They must have been drenchiny me 
with water, for I found myself very wet. 

Later still Diana said: “Otho is here. 
His father tried to make him stay in the 
house but he escaped. He has something 
for you.” 


HE boy came up. He was very much 
frightened and half hysterical. He 
pressed something into my hand. 

“Take it! I don’t want it. I never 
wanted it. He made me. Take it back be- 
fore anything more happens !” 

I looked down and the thing he had 
put into my hand was the last of the 
Gaunt rubies. I had quite forgotten 
about it. 

















Why I Went into Politics 


(Concluded from page 22) 


lishing a State government composed of 
two distinct Territories that had hitherto 
had so few things in common. I, too, saw 
that there was offered to the man who 


| would be chosen as the first Governor of 


Oklahoma the greatest opportunity that 
had ever been afforded an American citi- 
zen to do a service of incalculable value to 
the people. 

More than a million people were to be 
organized into a State government. <A 
wealth totaling hundreds of millions of 
dollars was involved in the transaction. 
Schools were to be established, roads built, 
other important matters 
were to be dealt with affecting the perma- 
nent prosperity and happiness of the 
people 

\ll this appealed to me with irresistible 
force. I have always felt that that man’s 
life is crowned with greatest success who 
has achieved most in the interest of others 

Yielding to the temptation, I made the 
race for nomination on the Democratic 
ticket for first Governor of Oklahoma. I 
was defeated by a small margin. Two 
years ago, when the time came to select 
a second Governor, many of those who 
had supported me in my first race impor- 
tuned me to again offer myself for the 


Governorship. I saw that there yet were 
many opportunities to be of real service to 
the people, and again I surrendered to po- 
litical temptation and became a candidate 
for Governor and was nominated and 
elected. ; 

I am not a politician. I despise the self- 
seeking professional politician and believe 
that he is a menace to good government, 
and know that he is at war with popular 
government. 

Whatever I have done in the political 
arena has been dont in an honest effort to 
rid the people of the domination and con- 
trol of the self-interested few and to see 
that the government is so administered 
that the humblest citizen in the State shal 
be as thoroughly protected in his rights 
and interests as the most influential man 
in Oklahoma. 

If, during my administration, there cat 
be brought to pass in this State a condi- 
tion that will afford to the people efficient 
government economically administereG, 
where each man’s right is recognized and 
respected, and where the laws are made 
and administered so as to deal out exact 
justice to all, I will retire from the office 
into private life satisfied that my entrance 
into politics has not been in vain 
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The Stewart is the only speedometer 
made with a grade indicator. 


JSfewatl Speedometer 


HERE are only two kinds of instru- 

ments made for measuring the speed 

and mileage of an automobile. One is 

built on the magnetic principle—the 
other is built on the centrifugal principle. So 
in buying a speedometer you are limited 
to a choice of two ‘‘types.’’ Therefore, it 
is more important for you to know and 
insist on a certain ‘‘principle’’ rather than 
on a trade-marked or a commercial trade 
name. 

The magnetic type was born about nine years 
ago—long after the centrifugal speedometer was on 
the market. Up tothis time every speedometer made 
was built on he centrifugal principle. But the in- 
troduction of the magnetic type instantaneously 
marked the retrogradation of the centrifugal instru- 
ment. Inthis short period it revolutionized and 
reformed speed and mileage service all over the 
world. This statement is backed by the following 
facts and figures: 

Today 201 out of 207 automobile manufacturers 
equip their cars with the magnetic speedometer. 

This year over 400,000 new automobiles will 
carry a magnetic speedometer. 

Over 98% of the 1913 American automobiles 


Car manufacturers select the Stewart because their patrons are assured of service. 
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Model B—$50 


manufactured will be equipped with magnetic 
speedometers. 

Over 90% of all the popular priced. cars now 
being made will be equipped with magnetic 
speedometers. 

















Over 90% of all the high priced cars now being 
made will be equipped with magnetic speedometers. 

Practically every automobile manufacturer in 
America has selected the magnetic and rejected the 
centrifugal. 

And all this for the very simple reason that the 
magnetic speedometer both in principle, construc- 
tion and operation gives the most practical, depend- 





able and accurate speed and mileage indication. 

The magnetic speedometer is the only instru- 
ment made that will give accurate speed measure- 
ment below 7 miles an hour. The centrifugal 
instrument by the very nature of its construction 
cannot begin to register until an automobile has 
reached the speed of, at least, 7 miles an hour. 

The centrifugal type of instrument operates at a 
speed of 2500 revolutions as against 1000 in the mag- 
netic type. This high speed means wear of bearing 
parts and loss of accuracy. Low speed means long 
service and permanent accuracy. 

See that your car is equipped with the magnetic 
Stewart, and you'll be sure of life long speed and 
mileage accuracy. 

Catalogue giving full information on request. 


We are the 


only manufacturers of speedometers maintaining permanent service stations in all large cities. 


Factories at Chicago and Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


Minneapolis 
London, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Paris 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
New York 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 















































What the Club Women Can Do—/n Your Town 


arranged a pure-food lecture before the 
members. The lecturer told the story of 
Westfield, Mass.—how it had analyzed and listed 
in book form the pure-foods—how this directory 
was used by its citizens in their daily buying. 
The members present were quickly interested. 
They secured five hundred odd copies of the 
Book, supplied a copy to every member and saw 
that every good grocer in the town got one, too. 
In one week that city went farther toward 
food purity than it had travelled in any ten years 
of its history. The effect of the united, simul- 
taneous influence of several hundred of the most 
intelligent women in the town, the simplicity and 


A CLUBWOMAN inalittle cityin NewJersey 


directness of the Westfield plan, and the visible 
financial advantage of following it, convinced the 
grocers almost overnight. 


They featured foods that are really pure, they 
kept the doubtful and the bad brands in the back- 
groundor withdrewthemaltogether. Andeventhe 
women who didn’t care what they bought bene- 
fited along with those who brought all this about. 


Here is a simple miracle that can happen in 
your town, if you will get your Club to take it up. 
Arrange for a lecture on pure foods in general and 
the Westfield plan in particular. Get a few 


* Collier's will gladly cooperate with any Club or club woman 
wishing to follow this plan,and fullinformation can be obtained by ad- 
dressing: Pure Food Department, Collier's, 416 W. 13th St., NewYork. 


copies of The Westfield Book of Pure Foods and 
have them ready for the members who want them. 

Have the Club communicate with your local 
grocers and ask their cooperation—you’ll be 
astonished to find how readily they’ll give it, and 
how interested they’ll be in the Westfield Idea 
and the simple Westfield way of telling the 
difference between foods that feed and foods 
that poison. 

Your Club can do this easily and well. Every 
member of it will benefit by it-—and every out- 
sider, too. But some one person always has to 
begin a movement of this sort. 

Will you be that person for your Club and 
your town? Begin by sending for 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 





It is simply a compact, handy, indexed and 
classified list of a large number of absolutely 
pure brands under 117 different classifications, 
sifted out of the many thousands analyzed during 
the last ten years by the competent food chemists 
of this Pure Food Town. It does not mention 
all the pure brands on the market—because not 
all foods have been analyzed, and many honest 
products are necessarily omitted from it. But it 
does name so many of the pure, wholesome 
products of national sale that at least one of the 
brands it approves under each important classi- 
fication can be bought at almost any grocery. 





TEAR OFF THE CORNER OF THIS PAGE 





BOARD OF HEALTH, 2-22-13 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Enclosed find 10 cents in silver, for 


which send me “The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods.” 


Name .. 


SEE Bdnwh Sbcbseberccesscceccncesédces 


Post Office 





My Grocer 


Address 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 





my home 
“arington Hal! 
y 
Coffee 
Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
Pure Food ? 


Ro 
i 


You need only get a copy of The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods and specify any one of the 
foods it mentions when you order, to be abso- 
lutely sure of securing provisions thoroughly fit 
for your use. So long as you leave the choice to 
the chance whim of the grocer’s clerk, or ask for 
brands of which you know nothing, you are ex- 
posing yourself and your family to the practical 
certainty of drugged, debased, adulterated and 
misbranded goods. 

The Westfield Book of Pure Foods was origi- 
nally issued for the protection of Westfield people. 
But in answer to a general demand the Board has 


Bay 


republished it for wider circulation and will mail 
a copy to any address on receipt of 10c in 
silver to cover the costs. 

Get the Westfield Book and use it in your 
buying. But don’t stop there. Try to interest 
the Women’s Club in your town. United action 
will do for your city what it accomplished so 
swiftly and easily in other communities. A little 
effort on your part will set this force in motion. 

But begin by filling out the coupon and mail- 
ing it today to the Board of Health, Westfield, 
Mass., for the Book which makes you sure your 
food is pure. 
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Here are shown some of the Westfield Pure Food Products 
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Suppose You Had 
A Billiard Table— 


No Dull The family with a Billiard and Pool 


Py able of its own is never at a loss 
Evenings for a lively, fascinating way to spend 





an evening. These splendid games provide a constantly 
new, varying interest, Every member of your family 
will enjoy them 


Your a No other form of entertainment 
will appeal 
guests. 


so strongly to your 
Popular Your home will become 
a most attractive 
place to which your 


friends will de- 
light to come. 














|/ 5120 DOWN 


Terms,$1or more down 
pending upon size and style 
selected) and a small amount 
each month. Prices from $15 
up. Balls, cues, etc., free. 
(This cut shows Table No. 
73—$50. Stand $2.50 ex- 
tra. $5 down, $5 per month.) 


B U RROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


needs no special room. It can be mounted upon dining 
or library table or on its own legs or folding stand. Set 
up or taken down in a moment. 


Brain, hand, eye and many muscles 


The Ideal Hed into play f hot 
* are calle into play or every shot, 
Exercise The mild exercise is very beneficial 


and the constantly changing problems extremely refreshing, 

especially to the mind of the hard-thinking business man, 

You Can Be Burrowes Tables are adapted for 

An Expert so ey skilful pong ee the 

eading experts use them for home 

specie. The most delicate shots can be executed with 
e utmost precision, _ 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt « will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its 1 
will refund your deposit, 
today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc, 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 420 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


of tirst installment we 
eceipt we 


Write 


This ensures you a free trial. 











Peetetie 
\.. Fireproof 











houses, implement 
shelters, etc. 


In successful use over 4 years \ 
Buildings come i 
Pruden System ©omvieie"'s 


interlocking 
metal units. No framing. No wood. Permanent, 
yet easily erected or taken down. Strong, hand- 
some, durable as masonry. Write for catalog, 
giving name and model of your car. Freight paid 
east of Rockies. Immediate shipment from stock. 


METAL SHELTER CO.,’<t'e"""i0. 


Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Pruden System Buildings 





“ts IN ONE 
Forged steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 

Not sold in stores. No competition. Sales easy. Big 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 2329 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 
















Beautiful,new,attra 
Sizes and Prices tive psrng = ade 
9x6 ft. $3.50 liauely gots! 
9x74 ft. 4.00] to wear. Woven in 
9x9 ft. 4.50 | ome piece. Reversible. 
9x 10% ft. $.00 | rrivers and sold i 
9x12ft. 5.50] rect at one profit. 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 

not satisfaetory, 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors— free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,692 Bourse Bldg... Philadelphia 





















rhe Nichols Needle (Pat.) ca 
machine Mad eho fies d ces 
ach playing 3 to 7 records; can t 
ed great number of 


pyNew Phonograph Needle 





times. Gives 
t eliminatin lis 

ttch and blast Virtu ffi 
reater adding bril 

wit gn ° 
h file $; Send a ptive pamphlet 


THE NICHOLS NEEDLE CO., Dept. D, LEXINGTON, KY. 








Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half mor 








ein gold. With patent 
Clasps, so the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold ne volume. Sent by ex 
Press prepaid on eceipt of price. Addres 
COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Continued from page Vi 


gambling was outlawed at Saratoga there 
os been nothing like it in this country, 
and, so far as my own experience goes, | 
have never seen a better conducted gam- 
bling club even on the Continent 
such places are so common. If the 


where 


Club did not make Palm Beach famous, 
it has certainly done much to add to its 
popularity, and many men, and no doubt 
some women too, go there for the sole 
purpose of risking their money over the 
green tables. It is a proprietary club, 


run by two brothers who apparently know 
everything there is to know about run 
ning a gambling club, from 
State charter to calculating to a 
the difference in profits which 
from a roulette wheel that has one 
and from the other kind that has two. 1 
quote the following from the 
the club, which was incorporated in 

] 


HE object for which this club is or- 
ganised is for social purposes, includ- 
ing (as set forth in the charter from the 
State) the privilege of conducting a pri- 
vate café, buffet, and such 
amusement as the 


1899 


same and its members may from time to 
time agree upon 

This club being organized under the 
laws of the State, all applicants for mem- 
bership must be personally indorsed by 
from one to three members, as the board 
may exact, and after due consideration 
if such applicant is acceptable, the sec- 
retary will issue a membership card of 


admittance 

Vo gentleman under the age of twenty- 
five years will be admitted as a member of 
this club or as a guest of a member, and 
even though an applicant may be twenty- 
five, if in the judgment of the board such 
applicant appears younger, his application 
may be rejected at the discretion of two 
members of the board. 

Members are required to 
dress after’7 P.M. 

All bills tneurred must be 
twenty-four hours. 

Ladies will be 


wear evening 
settled within 


admitted to clubroom 


only when accompanied by a member 

Vo person a resident of the State of 
lorida and no person even though a 
foreign resident but connected with any 


within the 
this club 


business 
mitted to 


State will be ad- 


HE difficulties of becoming a member 
depend entirely on the character and 
standing of the applicant. If he is well 
known as a reputable citizen and has an 


| adequate bank account, or has friends 
who are already members and will vouch 
for him, his admission is a mere matter 
|of form, If he is unknown to any of 





the members or to the proprietors, I do 
not believe that if he established his finan 
cial responsibility by an exhibition of un 


told cash that he could 


possibly gain 
admission Of course, it is only the 
strictest enforcement of this policy that 
has given to the place the atmosphere of 


an exclusive club which it unquestionably 


has. Indeed, the management varies from 
that of any other similar affair of which 
| know in that it seems to lend all its 


energies to keeping people out rather than 





getting a 
nicety 
accrue 
zero 


by -laws of 


games of 
management of the 
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Parents: 


S he earning good wages? 


bring him a good living? 

Is he getting good training 
mental—for the future? 
good, wholesome food, 
plenty of companionship 
young fellows? 


with 


thing of the world? 


him. And they 


tised in the Navy, their special pay, 
to learn and use them. 


Write for free book, ‘The 
Making of a Man-O’-Wars 
man.”’ Tells in interesting 


Janguage and clear pictures all 
about the enlisted man’s daily 
life on a U. S. Man-O’-War 
You won't forget to send if you 
write a post card now, before 
you lay this magazine aside. 


Address : 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
Box 49 


ox 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C 





Is Your Son Getting On? 


Is he being ad- 
_vanced regularly in pay and responsibility: 
Is he learning a useful trade which will always 


physical and 
Is he living a healthy life, with plenty of 
plenty of sleep and 

Is he having the chance to improve him- \ 
self by study and the opportunity to see some- \ 


These are things that will make a man of 
are some of the things 


United States Navy 


offers young men between 17 and 25 years of age. 
(If you have a trade you can enlist under 35.) 


Call at the Navy Recruiting Station in your 
locality. We'll give you the address. Find out 
from the officers there all about the Navy. 

Ask about the advantages mentioned above. And 
ask especially about the 50 different trades prac- 


and the chances 





































ambitious 


the 











drawing them in. 

\s an instance of this, I have heard 
that the club employs several detectives 
who live at the hotels and secretly inves- 
tigate the standing and habits of various 
guests. The idea being to ascertain any 
reasons why these particular visitors 
should be refused admittance in case they 
made an effort to become members. Much 
trouble, however, is saved these sleuths 
by the fact that at least four-fifths of 
the guests at the big hotels would not 
voluntarily enter any club or restaurant, 
or whatever it chooses to call itself, where 
gambling is allowed 
[' the outside of the clubhouse is ex 

tremely modest in its appearance, and | 
has all the exterior characteristics of an j 
humble cottage, the interior is most at 
tractive and is furnished with -a lavish 
hand and in excellent taste. One enters on 
i laree vestibule, where the secretary Sits 
behind his desk and examines the cre 
entials of anyone with whom he is not 
familiar To the left there is a small 
café, which is used principally for late 
suppers Back of the vestibule there is 

broad hallway leading to the ym de 
voted to gambling, and the T rht 
this hallway is the restaurant When 
crowded to its utmost this room has 
space for only one hundred and twenty 


during the s« 
ily be imagined how 


ason, it can read 
strenuous are the 





















4 GOLDEN 
RULE 
| Food Products 


are listed in the 


ae | 
Westfield Book of Pure Foods 


You can buy them direct from the 


factory. 





We don't require you to 








pay a profit to the wholesaler nor to 
the retailer. 


When you make a safe investment at 
254% less than the usual price you think 
you are doing well. 





You have to in- 
vest in food products to live; why not 
apply the same rule and save money 
on this investment ? Does this inter- 
est you in these days of the “high cost 
of living >” Write us. 


The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Co. 
Columbus, 0. 








Write for Brooks Boat Book 
; } terials or from patterns <1 


Brooks Mie. Co., 5622 ‘Sidney St., Seshoums, Mich. 
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COLGATES 


RAPID - SHAVE 
POWDER 


A quick lather—a clean 
shave. Trial box (size shown) 
sent for four cents in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. W. 
199 Fulton St., N. Y 





A Bachelor of Laws—An LL.B. 


ONLY LAW SCHOOL OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


ONLY recognized resident taw school in the United 
Jegree of Bachelor of Ia aws—LL.B— 

ONLY law scl 1 U.S n- 

standard resident sehoo! and civing same in- 

nil. ONLY aw acl lg < over 

leetures extension students. 

ng full 3-Vear, University 
an aetual fuenliy of over 

fw na Asst. United 
active practice law 
ach u exis x Complete Course in Oratery 
and Publie Speaking, 1 tiou Ww s law course 


Direct From Lecture Room to Student 





ach law l x 
t guaranice 
students to pass bar examinati ° fig 
ed al iby bev. Officials, Business Men 
(eat Lawyers and Students. S i today f 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Bus s 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 951 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
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Literary Digest Subscribers Palm Beac 


efforts of the members to get a table in 


this much-coveted space. 
ay 24 000,000 HE clubroom or where “such games 








E of amusement as the management of e ; 
e the same and its members may from time A I prs \ — at a one-third 
| to time agree upon” take place is a fairly i ign aia ai eat Md machine. No 
f ; ‘ salesmen’s salaries, small branch-office ex. 
i large, round room, — brilliantly lighted, pense and low overhead expense make pos. 
charmingly furnished, and is in all ways sible this exceptional price. Our co-operative 
extremely well adapted to its purpose. sales plan will seencent you. It tells how you 
: 7 eggs 7 : oS - S can save money and ; he same time owr 
r ’ ; >) ; There are half a dozen roulette table > see sere ee S © 1 
Nothing could be more indic was proved that 102,695 mo and two devoted to hazard. During the .this typewriter. Write for details. 
ative of the enormous purchas- _tor-cars had been bought from aficranae 9 few peoele any dep in tor P; b h 
. : : : a game after a lunch party in the club tt 
ing power of Literary Digest 181 different makers at an av- restaurant, but the place does not thor- I S ur 
subscribers than the above fig- erage cost of $2,391.00 per oughly wake up until about ten o'clock at ee e 
. : night. The one hundred and twenty souls 
ures show. Think of it! Two car. 8 $e 1sipdie ewriter 
Ris who were fortunate enough to have dined 
hundred forty-five million dol- Thirt fi t 9? F in the adjoining room straggle in, and A Standard Machine for Twenty Years | 
1 : ’ ity-fve per cent. — - those who have been to dinner parties at RA eS POR 
lars! This vast sum would build 451 — ; 1 the Poinciana and the Breakers, and many woth a poh Age ee = i he. ae 
J ol the total circulation ) b I pacer 
a fleet of forty -one first-class ihe il f val of those who have not been to dinner |  Tabulator. Two-colar ribbon. alee ee 
1 1 consists Of men of purely com-~- yarties, wander over to the club, and| “  *  ” ae ae 
ttleships! It would wipe out a. parties, wand: e club, 
battle hip I Ip mercial activities—the class that either tempt fortune themselves or stand PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
the entire national debts of the. ; about and watch others do it who are | Dept-52, UnionBankBldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central American Republics of puny a a my richer or more daring. A great many of | Saiz 
: ey need cars in their busi- the women who go to the club never play 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- ; 





. at all, but sit on the apple-green, silk 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Sal- ness—they buy them for their lounges against the apple-green, brocaded Cut a Rolled Gold Plate 


3 ralls, and chi ith their friends, and, 
vador, and still leave enough to pleasure. with their Bsns: hn ciate: on still eae KREMENTZ Cuff Button 





clean the slate for Cuba and More manufacturers and mer- — —_ — a beautiful back- (One-Piece Bean and Post) 
4 . < ° grounc Oo le general scene of action 2 te 
pe og se nea geome chants subscribe for The Lite- | about the tables. During the month of th — and ye Cult Bas Is 
of more than a million left over! : : tion to its | February, when the season is at its best, Pale aged wage sages: 
ee. — ie .- this room, from ten o'clock until mid- —— Bsa a oe xo 
. . otal circulation than for any night, is crowded with smartly dressed ee eee eee eee 

These figures are not imagi- sigebs men, the most beautiful women, and the so it cannot be pulled off. The = 
other publication of genera thickest metal is in the post 
nary. They are the result of erorter im the Ueited Stet women who wear the costliest dresses and ag a ate oe 
: : character in me nite ates. jewels of which the country can boast 2 e greatest Wear comes, 
a census which the publishers aie A Pegg | 


As a brilliant spectacle, as a display of 








have taken among their sub- In fact, no other magazine é tastefully if perhaps not well-spent mil- : C 
scribers. A direct personal let- can show so large a percentage lions, I know of nothing that compares 
= ; ; ; , with it in the way of a semipublic resort. 
__ ter was mailed in which these of yearly subscribers who are It really seems as if all the wealth from g —Y 
= : ‘> : : the rock and soil of the United States had 
s ‘ 
4 questions were asked: oom automobile — and Gis Garoed iene eles Sak tenes sat aoe. 7k A plate of gold is rolled on the 
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° ° TT ® eading jewelers ant jaberdashers se e r 
2 at Is its make: scnbers ave a taste for the together in this one room. The scene is | cuff Buttons, and the Krementz Bodkin Cluteh Studs 


good things of life—and, what as unlike that of the rotunda of the | and Vest Buttons, in various attractive patterns and in 


‘ ‘ . Poinciana after dinner as a sunset is un- all grades, from Rolled Gold Plate to the most expensive. 
is more, they have the inclina- like an oil painting of a sunset in the bar- Sead for bockiet tolling how Gay are sande, and showing may duigne. 







“What is your vocation?” 





° ° - i ‘ies > sine iailas KREMENTZ & CO., 46 Chestnut St., N k, N. J. 
Answers were received from tion and the means to gratify r om of a sae bone Bu ae soaee a salty tat, Rove gmng mcngh went tay ap Ld 
° cne oO 3 ace, < Ne akes 
seventy per cent. of those ad- their tastes. They represent unique in this country, is its informality. 





drest, location nation-wide. The the most progressive citizens, Women wander about the rooms or the 
lesnest cit ted th t ful d halls in couples or alone; a young girl 

gest city was represente as © Mon success men an who has but just seen her first winter in 
well as the smallest village. It women in the country to-day. society will “borrow” ten or twenty dol- 
lars from an indulgent father and run off 
to a table and, quite alone, try her own 
particular system at roulette or hazard. 


> Y iy 4 2 s : 
id ° When she has lost, as she is pretty : Pde e- sai | 
= s as lost, < Ss S pretty sure | ri 
= to do, still unaccompanied, she will search ~~ 
= for her indulgent father in the dining | BOB WHITE QUAIL | 
Ss room or the café until she has found him 








and borrowed some more. The whole PARTRIDGES AND PHEASANTS ) 


manner of the place is that of a number Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails 


NEW YORK CITY of people who are having an extremely Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 





{MAN 


j S deeiaiiaas sa , Pe . Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, te 
happy evening at a house party. Ve ry Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, nb 
> on ad unlike Monte ( arlo, one never sees the Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. ME 
2h Nt bi ee ee — raw ¢ cj face f ye ‘tere . 
drawn, anxious face of the inveterate 


WM. J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist = 
Dept. L Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY,PA. 





man or woman gambler. At the Beach 
Club gambling has all the appearance of 
an amusing game played by people to 
whom it makes little difference whether | Bi FREE U Off ! 
they win or lose. Nothing could be less ig se er. 


less 
Finest Wedding or Birthday 
Gift! 






















sordid or grim. 


HE answer to this is, of course, very 

simple. No professional gambler 
could become a member of the club, and 
the men and women who play there, almost | 
without exception, gamble for the sport | 
and with no particular thought and less | 
hope of increasing their bank accounts. | 
As a game of chance the club has all the 





The Rubbers of a 





G l . - A Piedmont 
entleman advantage. Like most of the roulette | | “southern Red CedarChest 
. | | on 15 days’ free r Protects fur 
wheels used in America, those at Palm | | ana woolens from moths, mice, dust Freight 
Lighter than the ordinary Beach have two zeros, which gives the | damp Write for illustrated catalog and Prepaid 


ook, “Story of Red Cedar’’—postpaid, free to you 


rubber. Neat in appearance. Plodinent Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. $1 Statesville, N. C- 


bank a very large percentage—more than 
twice that at Monte Carlo, where they use 
only one zero, and where in the case of 





Ample pre tection. 














At all good Shoe Stores zero coming up all bets on the simple me, “eh le GEMS | 
chances are put “in bank” and played for : “ . | 
‘ os . ar p , See Them BEFORE Paying! _ 

at the next spin. In the game of hazard 7 bit 

7 ° These gems are chemical white 

the chances are a fraction more in favor sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 

i 4 Sta ci nd e diamond tests. 

of the player \t the Beach Club the Bo hard the “ge ay sosatel mie and will 

Oo i f Si » hig i cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 

low limit is fifty cents and the high limit bp et —E 

United States would depend entirely on how well the nd you any style ring, pin or stud for examination = 

» ‘ ch ges a da Write today r 
Rubber Company management knew the player and his chat Sennen cockieh, Geeclah petess ane sung mueellls . 
on om financial responsibility. I should imagine WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 734 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana . 
that at least nine-tenths of the players at : 








the Beach Club use fifty-cent chips and, 
as a rule, play an extremely m en ite 





: : 
game. I know of many men who during — 
, : r : ! 

the season have dined every night for 

vernment Torpedo Boats, of tough, puncture. proof, galvanized steel plates, so securely ears at the club and have never made a Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 

at a leak 1s impossible, The Mullins Stel Boats ure guaranteed against puncture, leak. ye ps i : ‘ ite free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re 

ing, waterlogging , Warping, drying out, opening seams, etc. MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and het The average man playe r. L should ceive free notice in the Scientific American. Arm 

Ferro 2-Cycle Light, powerful, simple, can be operate d by the be giuner, start like automo elle motors, es Sig ‘ 8 

one mancontrol, never stall at anyspeed, exhaust silently underwater. Beautiful illustrate et. say, won or lost from ty to five hun- MUNN & Cco., 363 Broadway, N. ¥- ' E. | 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World's Largest Boat Builders, 119 Franklin St., Salem, ‘Onio . . 
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LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only some of your spare mo- 
ments at home; norepellent grammar- study; 


each lesson as clear as daylight, and inspir- 
ing to the highest degree. 


Commence now 

let Grenville Kleiser (former Yale in- 
structor) teach you through his Mail Course 
in Practical English, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place — 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, etc. 

Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist — 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 

Good English is absolutely necessary to the highest 

success in life. What material benefit is it to have 
good ideas if you can not express them adequately— 
if you can not make others see them as you do? 

We will send by mail full particulars of this famous 


Course. No cost, no obligation to you—but ask for 
them to-day, on @ post-card, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 680, NEW YORK 



















Dealer’s Price, $25.00 


| Our Price, ? 14.50 


for this MASTER-BUILT set te », 12—solid « que arter-sawe 
oak—Marokene leather cushion—67 in. long, 37% in. high, 
2lin. deep. Strong, handsome Finished as 
you wish. Shipped in complete ctions, Easily assembled, 
Write For Furniture Book FREE 
—shk in teaegto prc for every room actory prices save 

you aler’s prices Mail atal today for be 


ok 
BROOKS MFG. CO., 1102 Sidney St... Sestene, Mich. 


"RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; 
e New Departure Coaster Brakes and Hubs; Punc- 
ture Proof Tires; highest grade equipment and 
many advanced fe hibeber 8 —— ssed by no 
other wheels, Guarante 
FACTORY PRICES phn t te » you are 
less than others 
ask for cheap wheels Other reliable 
models from $12 up. + “tg good second- 
hand machines $3 to $ 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL spproval, 


Sreight pre pow anywhere in U.S., with 


po pe BUY a bicyc i 


Guarantee a. 








a cent in advance, 


or a pair of tires from anyone at any 7 
until you get our big new catalog and 
My special prices and a marvelous new offe A postal brit 






everything. Write it now 

TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels lamps, parts 
and sundries half usual prices. Rider Agents 

plata eg re are cotuing money selling our bicycles, tires and 


om Worx Bzasr 
Buswess-Booxs Free 


Just out—a list of 100 best Business Books in English 
language. Each by an authority Books listed under 
Accounting, Corporate Business, Insurance, Adver- 
tising and Selling, Financial, General Business, etc. 
Notallare published by us, but all up to our standard, 
Send for your free copy of this valuable list today 


The Ronald Press Company, 196 Broadway, New York 


Dept. 




















Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 









Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

7-35 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 















The University of Chicago 
Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HO M E p pt 


offers 350 class-roor:. courses to non-res- 
ident students 


One may thus do part 





wor ora Bache 8 deyree Nle 

A ourses in many “eub; jects othe or 
Teachers Accountants Bankers 
Business Mer Mix ters, Social Workers 
Ete. Begin any time, 


2th Year 


U.of C.(Div. A) Chicago, lil. 


ERICKSON LEG 


Arms, Wheel Chairs, Crutches, Stockings 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


RE. H, Erickson 
Artificial Limb Co... 
9 Wash, Av. N., Minneapolis, Ming 
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sports But 




















Palm Beach 


(Continued from page 36) 


dred dollars a night, and the women but 
a small fraction of this. On my last visit 
there a man won about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars one night and lost the same 
amount the evening following. The heavi- 
est loser of the season was a young man 
who was reported to have lost between 
seventy and eighty thousand, but it took 
him nearly a month to get rid of it all, 
so he probably had a lot of thrills while 
he was about it. In all ways the Beach 
Club is a perfectly good restaurant and 
gambling establishment. As a spectacle it 
is marvelously beautiful; as a rendezvous 
for the young and old who are bent on 
a happy, joyous, sporting evening, it is 
unsurpassed in this country; and, above 
and beyond all, there is a charter from 
the State in the safe. Therefore, there 
is no danger whatever that a group of 
gentlemen in blue clothes and gold but- 
tons will break in the door and carry you 
off in a black Maria to the police station. 


N one marked particular the Beach 

Club is as different from the gambling 
clubs on the Continent (as, for instance, 
the Villa des Fleurs at Aix-les-Bains) as 
the rest of Palm Beach is different from 
the Continental winter and summer re- 
sorts. The assets of the latter are women, 
cards, and wine, and, as attractions to 
lure the visitor, in all probability should 


be ranked in that order. Now, while 
“cards” may come first in the life of mz ny 
of the visitors to Palm Beach, “women’ 


have no place there at all. 
accounted for by the high standard of 
morals of American men, or it may arise 
from the fact that Palm Beach is so ex- 
ceedingly small a place that if one of these 
gay Birds of Paradise should go there 
she would be quite as conspicuous as a 
bronze stag on a commuter’s lawn. The 
only instance of the kind I saw was 
one night last winter when, after dinner, 
three very beautiful and very wonderfully 
gowned ladies sauntered arm in arm into 
the hotel office. Both in their manner as 


This may be 


well as in their looks they strongly sug- 
gested an early-morning party at a cabaret 
performance on upper Broadway. As 


their “girlish laughter” 
the big room, old men awoke from their 
after-dinner naps and peered over their 
newspapers; the cohorts of bell hops 
turned pale under their ebony skins; the 
hotel clerks exchanged hasty, horror- 
stricken glances, and then hung over the 
desk and fearfully watched the three 
graces trip merrily across the office and 
disappear through a door which led to 
the piazza and the purple night. From 
whence they came or where they went | 
do not know, but I do know that I never 
saw them or their charming, joyous like 


rang out through 


again. Perhaps they did not care for the 
hotel or perhaps it was just the other 
way about. 


wy a Palm Beach may be a very 
small place, it is important, out of 


all proportion to its size, not only on account 
of the many millions invested and the two 
or three millions spent there every winter, 
but because, to a very striking degree, it 
represents a certain phase of the life of 
this day. The hotels are the last word in 
all that is comfortable and luxurious. It 


is true that it costs a good deal of money 
to live at them, but it must be remembered 
that the season is absurdly short, two 
months at most. In addition to this, 
everything has to be brought from a 
great distance, and the cost of the organ- 
ization must be enormous. The life of 


the two big hotels and the 
territory that is generally known as Palm 
Beach may be viewed from several angles. 
Some I met who regarded it as refresh- 
ing as it was refined, while others looked 
down upon it as being as brazen as its 
own noonday sun and as vulgar as the 
smell of musk. There can be no gain- 
saying the wonderful beauty of its gar- 
dens and its groves and its avenues of 
palms any more than one can deny the 
loveliness of the dancing waters of its 
great lake. The innumerable artificial at- 
tractions which have added by the 


very limited 


been 


tasteful use of many millions have cer- 
tainly made it one of the great garden 
spots of the world and a splendid play- 


ground for those who wish to be idle and 
to live luxuriously To many it seems 
purely exotic, and, surely, if Palm Beach 
had a floral emblem it would be the orchid 


modest violet. Others be- 
truly, that its balmy air is a 
splendid tonic for tired nerves, and still 


and not the 


its out-of-door 


Palm 


whatever els¢ it is, 






































The Literary Event of the Year 


HEODORE 
OOSEVELT’S 


Chapters of 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OR thirty years Theodore Roosevelt has been 
|) actively and continuously in the public service—as 

legislator, Police Commissioner, Governor, Civil 
Service Commissioner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
army officer, Vice-President, President. 

Now he is going to give his own story—in narrative and 
anecdote--of the many events in which he has had so 
large a part. 

No other living man has made so much history as 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

No other man can tell so well as he how that history 
was made. 

That woman who will 
not find of absorbing interest his Chapters of Autobiog- 
raphy, which will appear during the coming year in 


The Outlook 


INSTALLMENT IS IN 
FEBRUARY 22 





is why there is no man or 


THE 
THE 


FIRST 
OUTLOOK OF 


USE THE COUPON 
1 enclose 10 cents for three consecutive numbers of The Outlook beginning 
with the first installment of Theodore Roosevelt’s Chapters ol Autobiography. 
Na é 


1ddress 


287 Fourth Avenue New York 




















No. 109 


Caveat Emptor 
That was the slogan 


Let the Buyer Beware fifty yearsago, when 











the purchaser bar- 


gained with tradesmen. 


The one-price system to all customers was 


unknown until A. T. Stewart introduced it 
in New York, and other merchants followed 
suit because it was the right basis for busi- 


ness relations between buyer and seller. 


Since then advertising has become an im- 
portant force and this matter of price of 
the 
points of which will be brought out for the 


goods is affected from various angles, 


enlightenment of the readers of Collier's who 


undoubtedly will be interested. 


Comments and suggestions will be weicomed. 


MED Wom mage, 


Manager Advertising Department 











America’s Star Roses 
CUARANTEED. 360of 
the Best Roses for Amer- 
ica. Vigorous, own-root 
plants. llleaders shown 
in naturalcolors. Full 
data how to select, 
plant, prune and grow. 
Write to-day for this book 
with Pree Dettvery Orrer. 
The Conard & Jones “> 
Box 141, West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specialists—50 years’ experience 


Ear 120 PACE POULTRY 





HEN ONS SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages, 800 
engravings devoted to vegetables and 
flowers), send us ten cents in stamps 
(preferably parcel post stamps), nam- 
ing this paper, and we will send you 
free our famous 50c Henderson Col- 
lection of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
enclosed in coupon envelope good for 
25c, and will also send our new booklet, 
“GardenGuide and Record,’’a condensed, 

















































Ml Tells how to succeed with comprehensive bookletof cultural direc- 
poultry « ia the or ainary tate BOOK tions and general garden information. 
How to make a first-class 
ee = FREE PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

Plans for poultry houses, how : 35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 
to feed, breed, etc, Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders wy MONEY MAKING POULTRY 








You will be surprised at the valuable information it con- Our specialty Leading varieties pure bred chickens, 
tains. It’s free. Write a postal for a copy today (21) turk ducks and zg Prize winners, Best stock 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. andege ¢ prices, oldest farm, $8th year. Fine 


catalog FREE 





1M. a C0., Box 96, Des Moines, Ia. 


Cyphers Co.’s Big Free Book 


“Profitable Poultry and Eyg Production’ 








ON POULTRY 
e Book RAISING 


100 Page FREE 


To Everyone Interested in Incubators and Brooders 










Book tells how to make money, Lei Sinan * 

what to feed chicks, their care, = af 8 rich with facts of vi ital helps y try 

habits, weight, color, etc. Say poe Welte chen ds. ully illus- 

whether interested in 60, 120, 175, 

240 or 360 egg size. I'll also send my CYPHERS INCUBATORS and BROODERS 

Special Low Price Freight Pre- sure | a. Substantial, fire proof, 

aid, Introductory Offer on my dependab . in or lature troubles. 

deal Incubators Write for it ee ae ne J of poultry eTAND. 
prosperity TYPMERS INCUBATDR 





J. W. MILLER CO., Box 25, Rockford, Illinois 


Fire Prooted: insurable 





Cyphers Be (e., Dept. 64, Buffalo,N.Y. 


A Bright New Book of 180 Pages for 1913 


Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 























Greider’s Fine Catalogue Latest Book | “Profitable oye "128 pages 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, oo Sp oR aetearat pedir lp au 1 
many pages of poultry facts, different bre edsinnaturs al : int} , vet ’ bak t poultr 
colors. 70 varieties illustrated and described. Incu- eee eee oe es _ ueks 8, 52 othe 
bators and brooders,low price of stock and eggs for srieties pure-br I 1 ie 7 ong lowest 
Sead , incubators, « n 


hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
Wc for this noted book. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 32, 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 14 


Clarinda, ro 
Rheems, Pa. 






























for hat ng. Six leading white breed 
Start small; R he Tal saegtt browne tos ghe .Plyr 
Money In Poultry ; jrow BIG. EGGS *:: ut Ro . Wyandottes, Or p' ngtons 
Foy’s Big Book tells how. ant —_— Send 10 cent or cop 
and Squabs Describes World’s largest of Good Poultry ho to make poultry pay 
pure-bred poultry farm; gives creat mass of poultry quotes prices g1\ le record co ering 
Mailed 4c. ¥. FOY. Box 24, Des Mines, lows three months SHOREWOOD. FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Michigan 
HERE IT IS FOR ONLY $4.00 Poultry Paper *i?"“0""" 
A GREAT BIG HAND GRINDER dat tells a 
that will furni l 2 bu. per hour 1 you want to know ab care id manag 
. y Oats, peas, a bone » for } ment of vultry for ot care a r pre 
feed, Shipping w Ci , Pie fos 10 anche 


Stover Mig. Co.. 353 Plymooth St, Freeport, Il 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept. 73, Syracuse, N.Y 
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Palm Beach 


Concluded from page 3X 


reared 


by 


American. It 


Beach is 
American capital and is fostered by Amer- 


was 


ican dollars. It is run by Americans and 
patronized almost exclusively by Amer- 
icans who have made their money from 


the American soil. There is nothing hybrid 
about Palm Beach—it is as pure United 
States as is the Liberty Bell, and that, 


at least to me, interesting. 


SURELY it is a long cry 
of grim and uncompromising Pilgrim 
Fathers, huddled together on that 
storm-swept rock in Plymouth Harbor, 
the genial group of 


is why it is 


to 
American captains of 


industry, prosperous, overfed, lolling in 
their rocking chairs and basking in the 
orange sunshine of the piazza of the 


Inside, their wives, bejeweled, 
are probably playing bridge. 


Poinciana. 
overdressed, 


The daughter of the family, she is not 
of the elect of Palm Beach, is no doubt 
clinging to her mother’s skirts and sut- 


from ennui. If, 
belong to the elect and 
with the crowd,” her life is much more 
varied. At ten o’clock she is on the ten- 
nis courts; at twelve she takes her morn- 
ing bath in the surf; at one she is sitting 
on the porch of the Breakers sipping her 
own cocktail or watching all the world of 
Palm Beach sip its cocktail or several of 
them. At two she lunches in the palm 
room and later on she is playing over the 


fering terribly 


she does “runs 





from the band | 


however, | 


Cc id, 





links or is cheering the colored waiters 
at the ball grounds. Eight o’clock finds 
her dining at the Beach Club. After din- | 
ner she tries her luck for an hour or 
two at roulette, and as a last dissipation 
she usually ends her evening at a_supper 
at the club or the Poinciana. That is 


about the daily life of the young girl who 
is a social success at Palm Beach, and it 


is fair to presume that all fathers and 
mothers like to see their daughters social 
successes. The routine varies but little, 
and it makes no difference what the hour, 


The sun shines 
by day, thousands of electric globes 


the girl is always on view. 
on her 


and, | 


blaze on her throughout the night, 
whether she is on the links or the tennis | 
courts, or is lunching or dining or sup- 


ping or gambling, there is always an audi- 


ence. Palm Beach is like a splendid ball- 
room, but with no anteroom wherein a 
lady could take off or put on her wraps. 
It is all in the open, free for all the world 
to see, and every girl and every woman 
| travels with her own spotlight. I do not 
know exactly how the daughters of the 
austere Pilgrim Fathers did live, but I 
have always imagined that it was in a 
manner quite different from that of the 


belles of Palm Beach. 

NINCE those days, nearly three hundred 
years ago, we have surely made giant 
strides in electricity as well as in the sta- 
bility of our airships and the interior 
decoration of our limousines. The ad- 
vance in our knowledge of sauces and of 
surgery and of sanitary plumbing is | 
enormous, and yet 
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and all who contemplate m 


Should 


this complete inform ative bene 
“ 
The Science of 
New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recomme nded by fore. 
most medical and religious criti 
throughout the U.S. { nfolds a 
secrets of married happiness,so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
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tools—hand tools 
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A complete line of 
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the new profession 
Tree Surgery » 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid avd 
unusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. Ages 20 to 28. Students must have 
attended high school, be at least § foot 7in 
heighth, physically sound and of good char. 
acter. After completing two years’ course, 
good men make large annual incomes, 
Positions guaranteed to good men after grad- 
uation. Every city, park, orchard and private 
estate needs an Expert Tree Surgeon. Posi- 
tions open also witb established companies 
or State and National Governments. Special 
attentionto Fruit Growing. Tuition moder- 
ate, including first year’s board. We pay 
salary second year. Write promptly for 
full particulars. Address the Secretary. 

Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 

Box 211 Kent, Ohio 


PATENTS that PAY BEST 


Information of Vital Interest to Inventors. 
Send 10 cents postage for Valuable books. 


R.S. & A.B.Lacey, E12, Washington, D.C. 


Established 1869 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No, 714. 
#25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 

















to pay must fully protect. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
608 F St., Washington, D.C., and New Y 

Send for New Helpful Pian for Inventors 


pe a Ae ae Inventors employ 

m r So will you eveptu- 
ally. Why wait? FREE book and 
upplication blank. W, T. JONES, 
'800G Street, Washington,D.C. 
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SHOEMAKER’S 


BOOK on S POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1913 has 22 
colored € 0% of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
chickens, their prices. t heir care, diseases and remedies. 


All about Tnctbaters, their prices and their opera- 


4 pages with many 


tion, All about poultry houses and how to build 
them It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom, You 
need it. 7 o c. 

. SHOEMAKER 
Box 906 Freeport, Ill. 





125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 


Freight Paid {*"',°' Both fore i 
= water; double walls; " 
r tank — best construc. 
Write for Free Catalog, 








Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, 
and Collie Dogs 
book, Incubator 


also Incubators, Supplies, 
Send 4e for large Poultry 
Catalog and Price List. 


H. H. HINIKER, Box 109, 





Mankato, Minn. 
with the Sure 


Big ome In Poultry Hatch lcabate. 








Built the way U. 8. G nent experts say a correct 

[ocubator 8 . t Strong; perfect automatic 

rezulatior eg and moisture. Guaranteed 5 years; & 
e. Fre dat prepaid. Fee catalog 





peg Paying Varieties 
eed pated , Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 


> Sa EL>Sure Hatch lecebator Co., Box 120, Fremont, Neb 
x ALL AT LOW 
Se aa 4c. for my Book which gives re- 


information worth many dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box 968, Mankato, Minn. 


Gu Kap BE PROSPEROUS. : MEN chrcann at hoa 
‘ae ol 


s and in ubate rs 











boxes, ete 
Only small 
needed. Great demand; markets waiting 

We guarantee our spawr “ + ach you the busines#. 
Startnow. Write for big FR ooklet and learn how. 


~ 
~\ Nat'l Spawn Co., Dept “04, Boston, Mass. 
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buys. 
Not Charged to You 
This hidden cost is not 


added to your bill. The 
price of this car will show 
that. 

We save it all—and 
more besides—by unusual 
factory economies. 

In one way alone-—by 
building only one model— 
we save about 20 per cent. 

By not changing models 
in any radical way we save 
a great deal more. That 
comes from right design- 


ing. 

We build all our own 
parts. 

And our factory efhf- 


ciency is so well known that 
engineers from everywhere 
come here to inspect it. 
Magazine articles have been 
written about it. 

That’s the whole reason 
why a car like this can be 
sold for $1,095. 


You Get Twice 
What You See 


In Reo the Fifth you see 
a beautiful car—roomy and 
rich and impressive. 

The body is finished in 
17 coats. The upholstering 
is luxurious. Every detail 
shows the final touch. 

Flush electric dash lights 
instead of the side lamps. 
Nickel trimmings, even 
under the hood. 

But don’t judge a car 
by these showy externals. 
That’s mere body-building 

easy, usual and cheap. 


What to Consider 

The chief points in a car 
are endurance and safety. 
And those depend largely 
on steel. 

So I have steel for each 
part made to my formulas, 








R. M. Owen & Co. “asens 


$2,000,000 Buried 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


In Reo the Fifth, we bury at least $2,000,000 
a year where few men ever see it. 

That’s somewhere about $200 per car. 

It is not merely hidden. 
tremes—on over-caution, some say. 


And it may take months—even years, some- 
times—to discover all that this buried money 


It is spent on ex- 


based on 26 years of experi- 
ence. ‘Then I analyze each 
part—analyze it twice—to 
prove its accord with those 
formulas. 

Then I give each import- 
ant part vast overcapacity. 
I employ the same tests as 
are generally used for a 45 
h. p. engine. 

Instead of steel castings, 
which cost half as much, | 
use in this car 190 drop 
forgings. Thus 
flaws are avoided. 


Roller Bearings 


I might say Timken bear- 
ings and use only two. But 
I use them for endurance, 
not claims. 

There are no ball bear- 
ings in Reo the Fifth, save 
in the clutch and fan. 
There are 15 roller bear- 
ings. The usual ball bear- 
ings would cost one-fifth as 
much. 

I use a $75 magneto. 

I use a centrifugal pump. 

My carburetor is double 
heated—with hot air and 
hot water. That saves a 
world of trouble. 


hidden 


I use 
drums. 
springs. 


Tires 34x4 


This car is vastly over- 
tired, and tires, as you 
know, are expensive. 


14-inch brake 
I use 2-inch, 7-leaf 


I spend on tires about 
$60 per car more than other 
experts think necessary. 
But nobody doubts that I 
save my users from three to 
five times as much. 


Then my tests and inspec- 
tions are immensely expen- 


sive. I test my gears in a 
crushing machine with 50 
tons’ capacity. I test my 
springs in another machine, 
for 100,000 vibrations. 

Each engine is tested 20 
hours on blocks, and 28 
hours in the chassis. I use 
three 10-hour tests which 
are very unusual. 


Each car in the making 
gets a thousand inspections. 

Parts are ground over 
and over to’ get utter exact- 
ness. And our output is 
limited to so cars daily, so 
no man is ever rushed. 


Ideal Center Control 


The leading cars, as you 
know, have come to left side 
drive. Also to center con- 
trol. 

But center control, in 
Reo the Fifth, doesn’t mean 
the old side levers moved 
to the middle. 

Our center control is a 
sort of cane handle. All 
the gear shifting is done by 
moving this handle only 
three inches in each of four 
directions. Its as easy and 
simple as moving the spark 
lever. 

No reaching, no levers in 
the way. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. 
Thus both front doors are 
clear. 

The driver sits on the left 
hand side, close to the cars 
he passes. Yet his right 
hand controls the car. 


This exclusive feature 
costs nothing extra. But 
if it cost $100 men would 
pay it, I believe. 


My Idea of a Car 


This is my idea of an 
honest car. It is the final 
result of 26 years spent in 
building cars. 


I would not buy a car 
built otherwise myself. So 
I shall never build one. 

My success is due to these 
extreme ideas. So are my 
legions of friends among 
motor car.users. ‘This year 
I am seeking for 10,000 
more such friends. 


A thousand dealers handle 
Reo the Fifth. Write for our 
1913 catalog and we'll give you 
the address of the nearest. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Tires 
34 x 4 inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
3 Electric Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5 and 2 
Passenger 


Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 






Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, wind 
shield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets —all for $100 extra (list price $170). 








Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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P. A. puts joy 
in jimmy pipes! 


That’s because it can’t bite—Prince Albert gives you 
the rare privilege. of smoking a/l you want without 
a tongue sting! 


Let that put a dentin you—the man who loves his pipe 
and suffers from fire-brand tobaccos; and you, who 
gave up a pipe because it would not fit your taste. 


Get this, men, as it’s handed out, fair and square: 
P. A. is the one tobacco that’s got everything any 
man who knows the delights of a pipe or a ‘““chome- 
made” cigarette ever dreamed of. It can’t bite, 
because the bite’s removed by a patented process. 
That’s why millions of men fondly call P. A. the 
“joy smoke.” No other tobacco can be like Prince Albert! 


a 
skate Ge ‘ 
Ratt: i 


the national joy smoke 


Tastes more-ish every time you finish 
a jimmy pipe load—just kind of lingers 
with you, and first thing you do next 
is to fire up, again! 


Prince Albert tastes so good, , 
and smells so good, and it’s so ; ce 
fresh and friendly-like, at 


you just wonder how That’s the counter 


: : ’ sign for,P. A. in the 
you ever did put in eu cod tall 


hours of misery _ a Ae 


with the old /ire- 
brands ! 


this : 
P. A. makes 
the bulliest ciga- 
rette you ever did 
hook up a match to. 
It’s fresh and easy to roll— 
and the flavor—well! 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the north woods to the gulf— 
for your convenience—you can buy 
P.A. in the toppy red bag, 5c; inthe 
tidy red tin, 10c; also in handsome Ci 'y 
pound and half-vound humidors. és “ pec 
- 4 ARE Ty hg Pipe AN 


R. J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO —e@2" POBACC 6 
COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





